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IS EUROPE’S LONG NIGHT OVER? 


Waiting for Japan's Airmen 



Two Japanese airmen have flown from Tokio to England, and a large number of enthusiastic 
Japanese residents, including children, went to Croydon Aerodrome 1 to welcome their 
countrymen’s arrival. The airmen, however, landed before reaching Croydon 


Between Life and Death 


EUROPE’S LAMPS 
ARE LIT AGAIN 

WAR SPIRIT PASSING AT 
LAST - v- • 

The Hope that Spreads Over 
the Continent from Locarno 

DAWN OF THE ERA OF PEACE 

“ The lamps have gone out all over 
Europe,” said Lord Grey, on the night 
the war broke out. We have been on a 
tragic journey since j then, but at last 
the lamps are being lit again. 

A very'great event in 1 the history of 
the world has put on the map for ever 
the lovely little town of Locarno, 
nestling among the mountains at .one 
end of the Lake Maggiore, on the borders 
of Switzerland and Italy. It seems as if 
Europe had turned its face toward peace. 

The world has so often been disap¬ 
pointed in its dreams of peace that we 
shall wait before we thoroughly examine 
what happened at Locarno, but we feel 
that we have more right to be hopeful 
now than at any time'since the last shot 
was fifed in the war. If all goes well 
Locarno may become famous' as the 
birthplace of the final peace of nations. 

The European Plague 

What has happened is that riot only 
the new quarrels between nations, but 
the age-old quarrels are declared to be 
at an end. France and Germany-have 
bound themselves not to make,war upon 
each other, and ' Great Britain has 
guaranteed'the treaty with her signature. 
So have Italy arid Belgium. If the agree¬ 
ment should be broken the three guaran¬ 
teeing nations will protect the victim. 

That is as regards the western border, 
and similar treaties have been entered 
into by Germany with her Eastern 
neighbours, including Poland, which it is 
believed will have the effect of pre¬ 
serving peace there. Many troubles have 
arisen on both sides of Germany as the 
result of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
there must for some time be a feeling of 
injustice and room for change, but the 
wonderful thing that has happened is 
that the nations concerned have agreed 
that they will trust to time to'accom¬ 
plish these changes,'without war. 

Honour to Whom it is Due 

The eternal honour of lighting this 
lamp of peace at Locarno rests upon the 
British Loreign Minister, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who has now made him¬ 
self more famous in history than his 
father ; upon M. Briand, who has acted 
for Lrance; and upon Herr Strese- 
mann, who has acted for Germany, 
the country which proposed the Pact. 
We shall return to this matter again 
and again during the next few months, 
in the full confidence that Europe has 
arrived at last at the dawn of an era 
in which all the blessings of peace may 
fall upon her much-tried people. Well 
may all good people pray that this 
high hope may be fulfilled. 


I f ever in the history of Alpine climbing 
a man was plucked from death back 
to life it was Herr Ulmahrt of the Swiss 
Alpine Club, who was rescued on the 
flank of theBliimlisalp a week or two ago.; 

It was on the Thursday that he was 
rescued, it was on the Sunday that he 
fell, fell or slipped five hundred feet 
down (greater than the height of 
St. Paul’s), from a peak near the Blumlis- 
alp, and was saved only from instant 
death by a little rock platform a yard 
square. This little platform of rock 
checked his fall, and there the poor man 
lay, little imagining that any help could 
reach him. 

He clung to the rock despairingly. 
His leg was broken in four places. He 
could not stir even if he had dared. 
Hour after hour, from dusk to dawn, and 
dawn to dusk, day and night, from 
Sunday to Wednesday, he held on there 


as a man holds on to life. It was life to 
him, life or death ; and eventually life 
won. He was famished with hunger, 
frozen with cold. 

A search party had started out from 
Kandersteg to find him. He was missed 
on Sunday, the day he fell. They found 
him on Wednesday, and then they could 
not reach him. All they could do was 
to send him down some blankets and 
food. Think of the desperate position of 
this man on the rock, and of the feelings 
of the men who could not reach him ! 

With his new hope, his food, and his 
blanket, he held on another day, and 
then at last the rescuers got down to 
him, hauled him up more dead than 
alive, and carried him to’ Kandersteg. 

At Kandersteg he lay when we last 
heard of him, but though he hovered 
between life and death, he was expected 
to recover. 


THE DESERT MAIL 

WHERE THE GOOD 
SAMARITAN PASSED BY 

The New All-British Route 
from Jerusalem to Bagdad 

HERO OF THE SANDS 

A letter from Jerusalem brings to one of 
our readers news that another convoy of 
three cars has crossed the North Arabian 
Desert to Bagdad with the mails, on the new 
all-British route. 

Our correspondent was the first lady to hook 
a passage on this desert mail a few years ago, 
when the route.was established by the brothers 
Nairn. This is what she tells us of the heroic 
service done by these drivers across the sands. 

The route followed by the desert 
mail has this year been ' changed, 
though its destination is the same. It 
is now. all-British, for it no longer 
crosses. Syrian territory. 

From Jerusalem this new route 
descends the winding road to Jericho, 
passing the Inn of the Good Samaritan. 
It crosses the Jordan just above the 
Dead . Sea, and then runs through the 
fascinating scenery of Transjordania to 
Amman, where the cars leave all'roads 
behind. They follow the ploughed 
furrow which guides the air mail pilots 
across hundreds of miles of waterless 
desert to Ramadi on the Euphrates, 
seventy miles from Bagdad. 

The Rough Road 

The new route is somewhat less 
exposed to attacks by Bedouin marau¬ 
ders, excited to thoughts of plunder by 
the rising of the Druse tribes against 
the French ; but it is rougher than the 
northern route through Syria. ' It 
crosses a hundred miles or so of lava. 

But a difficulty such as this will 
not deter men like the two Naim 
brothers, who first conceived and carried 
through the idea of running a regular 
motor service across four hundred 
miles of waterless and uncharted desert. 
Last autumn they had foreseen the 
possibility of their Damascus route 
becoming the happy hunting ground of 
Bedouin brigands in the event of a 
rising against the French in Syria, and 
they at once worked out the details of an 
all-British route via Amman. 

A Vain Sacrifice 

The convoy which has just crossed to 
Bagdad was under the charge of a 
transport-driver named Murdoch, a 
veritable hero of the desert mail, who 
not long ago went'back with an English¬ 
woman from Bagdad, though both were 
wounded by' Bedouins, to bring in a 
missing comrade from the desert. He 
ran grave risk of being again attacked, 
but lie safely reached the mission 
hospital at Damascus, where, in spite 
of his wound, he gave his blood, in a 
vain endeavour to save his friend’s 
fast-ebbing life. 

So arc our men and women still 
quietly carrying on abroad, whatever 
may be said of them at home 
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A LIFE FOR MANKIND 

TRAGIC END OF A 
SCIENTIST 

How Professor Maxwell Lefroy 
Sacrificed Himself 

CONQUERING THE FLY PEST 

To the names of those who have been 
martyrs to science must be added the 
name of Professor Maxwell Lefroy, of 
the Imperial College of Science, who 
was poisoned by the gas with which lie 
was experimenting in order to find if 
it could be used to destroy insect pests. 

Professor Lefroy’s pursuit of science 
was the world’s work. There are few 
things more important to mankind than 
the control of some of its commonest 
insects. Control flies, as Professor 
Lefroy hoped to do, and towns and 
cities will be rid of infantile cholera, and 
the curse of sleeping sickness will be 
lifted from Africa. 

The Common Enemy 

During the war he sought employment 
first in order to find ways of killing the 
lice that carried typhus and trench fever, 
and when that work passed to others he 
still pressed for fresh tasks and with some 
difficulty persuaded the War Office to 
send him out to Mesopotamia, where the 
curse of flies was such as to make anyone 
understand why Beelzebub was called 
the lord of flies. Professor Lefroy did 
what he could to purge the camps of 
our troops from it. : 

When the war was over he turned with 
a more gladsome mind to make a-new 
war against the common enemy. There 
arc insects which are carriers or porters 
of disease, but others which came under 
his outlook were the beetle, which eats 
the wood of old buildings such as West¬ 
minster Hall, the weevil which destroys 
every year millions of pounds of cotton, 
the beetles which eat grain, and the 
many insects which attack growing 
crops. Several gases have been tried, 
but the horrors of the war revealed' 
others which might more powerfully 
affect insects while leaving unharmed 
the plants oil which they fed. Some such 
gas, if found, might be spread over 
growing crops by gas bombs from aero¬ 
planes,’ and it was with one of these 
gases that Professor Lefroy was experi¬ 
menting when by some accident it filled 
his laboratory, and he fell down uncon¬ 
scious and was poisoned by it. 

A Great Benefactor 

But, though he died with his work 
half done, while he still had unrealised 
hopes of finding new remedies against 
injurious insects, he left behind him 
enough accomplished results, and hints 
for others, to place him among the great 
benefactors of his day. He died with 
promise unfulfilled, but others will fulfil 
it, following in his footsteps. 

The C.N. loses a valued helper in this 
martyr to science, for he was greatly 
interested in the paper and used to write 
for it, and encourage his young men to 
do so as well. 

THE GARAGE IN THE AIR 
Queer Sight in London 

London is full of remarkable sights, 
but one of the most unusual is to be 
seen just now .at the Queen’s Road 
Underground Station in Bayswater. 

This station used to have a high- 
domed roof of glass, but a firm of 
motor-car dealers have taken a lease of 
the air-space half-way down from the 
top of the roof to the platform, and are 
building in that space a commodious 
garage, with a heavy concrete floor 
supported by iron girders. 

Only a very enterprising firm would 
have thought of finding such ingenious 
accommodation, and as land in the 
neighbourhood is both scarce and. dear 
it is to be hoped this ingenuity will 1 ’meet 
with its reward. 


THE EXODUS FROM 
WEMBLEY 

Jolly People Going Home 

FOLDING THEIR TENTS 
LIKE THE ARABS 

How many of those concerned with 
the closing of Wembley have thought of 
one: intensely human factor of the wind¬ 
up of the exhibition ? 

Almost a month before the date for. 
the shutting-up some of. the most 
picturesque figures in the show began to 
disappear. The people of the South and 
tropical East began to leave for their 
sunny native lands a month ago. With 
the first peep of autumn, as in the poem, 
" they folded their tents like the Arabs, 
and as silently stole away.” 

The cold on which we thrive is too 
rigorous for them ; they ail and die in 
face of its chilly violence. They could not 
await the end of the enterprise in whose 
service they crossed the seas ; they stood 
not upon the order of their going, but 
went at once when a breath from the 
North stirred about them. They left to 
avoid a fate like that which overtook 
Hannibal’s army 22 centuries ago. 

Winter’s Icy Test 

Hannibal took from Carthage 90,000 
infantry, 12,000 horses, and 37 elephants; 
but these . creatures of blazing Africa 
and sunny Spain died in the' frost and 
snow of the Alps, and only 20,000 men, 
6000 horses, and six elephants survived* 
to reach the plains of Italy. So the 
gallant legions of Indian soldiers who 
came to fight in Flanders during the 
Great War were useless there ; they had 
to be sent to theatres of war where the 
Sun keeps higher station in the heavens. 

Some men of colour can endure cold. 
Negroes in’ the United States flourish in 
the frigid winters of the North ; indeed, 
of the two men. who alone have readied 
the North Pole, one was Peary’s Negro 
servant. But generally blood which has 
been long subject to the fierce ardour of 
a tropical Sun is constitutionally unable 
to adapt itself to the icy test of a 
northern winter. 

Nature’s Climatic Boundaries 

This is in itself an answer to the 
fear sometimes expressed that we may 
some, day see a standing army of 
Africans in Europe. Senegalese and 
Algerians cannot face our European 
winters. To them our summers are cold ; 
our moderate winters mean misery and 
slow death. 

So the exodus of these strangely 
fascinating figures from Wembley adds 
one more lesson to the many which 
Wembley- has taught us, that, though 
East and West may meet, they cannot 
permanently mingle. We may abide for 
a while in the steaming tropics; they 
may come to us for a summer, but with 
the touch of winter they must fly, like 
“ wild birds that change their season in 
the night, and wait their way from cloud 
to cloud down the long wind.” 

Nature seems to have set. definite 
climatic boundaries, which her children 
may not pass. 


A BIRD AT THE HOSPITAL 
A Patient Patient 

An unusual patient was dealt with at 
the West London Hospital the other day. 

A valuable homing pigeon which 
broke its leg was taken to the hospital, 
where Dr. Hyder set the injured limb, 
putting it in tiny splints. 

One of the hospital staff said the 
bird remained quite still during the 
operation, and seemed to know’ what 
was being done for it. 


PRICES TOO HIGH 

A Council to Bring Them 
Down 

BEGINNING WITH THE BAKERS 

Ever since the war housewives have 
had an uneasy feeling that they were 
paying too much for food. 

It was not the farmers they suspected, 
but the shopkeepers, and because of 
their outcry against the shopkeepers, 
the Government set up a Food Council. 

Lord Bradbury, the man who signed 
the first Treasury, Notes, was the 
chairman, and he and the other members 
of the Council were determined to make 
it effective. They sent out buyers and 
compared the goods and prices at 
different shops and in different districts ; 
and as a result they suddenly announced 
that in their opinion the price of bread 
in London should not be more than 
ninepencc a quartern loaf. 

The bakers were very angry with the 
Food Council, and told them they did 
not know what they were talking about. 
The Council ‘replied : '" Sho\v us your 
books and prove us wrong, and we will 
admit it at once.” .This only, made the 
bakers more angry; they would do no 
such thing. 

How the Council Won 

The housewives saw at once what this 
must mean. They decided that the 
Council must be right. - The Council 
asked leave from the Board of Trade to 
draw up a " white list ” of bakers who 
would sell at the proper price. The 
Board agreed, and from all over London 
came applications .to be put on the list. 
The Bakers Society now, got more 
angry-still—-but they reduced the price 
of the loaf by a halfpenny twice ! 

They said this was only because the 
price of flour had come down. The 
Council said : . ■ ‘ Very well, then ; we 
must see if the loaf ought not. to come 
down another halfpenny at the present 
cost of flour.” At last the bakers said 
the Council could see their books if it 
liked, but it was then too late. The 
Council and the public knew what they 
wanted to know—that the- price had 
been too high, and the Council, having 
brought that most powerful" of all 
weapons, public opinion, into play, had 
won their case. 

Now the Council is considering the 
prices of milk and meat and vegetables. 


THE HIGHEST TRAMWAY 
A Wonder of the Andes 

An aerial electric tramway, five miles 
long, has been installed on the eastern 
slope of the Andes mountains in Bolivia, 
to carry the ore from the mines to the 
mill in the valley below, where it is 
crushed and worked. 

The mines are high up in the moun¬ 
tains, 17,000 feet above sea level, and 
the mill is 5000 feet below the mines. 
The country is so wild and mountainous 
that to build a road would have been im¬ 
possible on account of the enormous 
cost, and the ore is therefore sent along 
this lofty aerial tramway three miles up 
in the sky, and transported as the crow 
flies to the mill below. 


A RICKSHAW RIDE 
For the Rickshaw Man 

A rickshaw, as most of us know, is 
a little carriage with two high wheels 
which is drawn by a man instead.of a 
horse between the shafts. 

Marshal Feng, who rose to fame as the 
“ Christian General ” in China, thinks 
it wrong to rise men in this way as 
beasts of burden; so lie has forbidden 
his officers to ride in rickshaws. 

But one day lie caught an officer 
perched in one. He stopped him, made 
him get out and pay the man, and Mien 
ordered the rickshaw man to climb up in 
his place and the officer to get between 
the shafts and give the man a ride. 


October 31, 1923 

OPEN SESAME 

THE GREAT DAY COMING 

Ordering the Lamps to Light 
and the Wheels to Turn 

THE CAR WITHOUT A DRIVER 

As an electrical engineer cried Start! 
at the Nottingham Electricity Ex¬ 
hibition, the driving-wheel of a motor 
whirred into movement. As he said 
Light ! a cluster of electric lamps began 
to glow. Like the magician in the 
Arabian Nights, he had. but to say the 
Word of Power and the forces of Nature 
obeyed his command. 

But this modern miracle was no 
miracle at all! 1 The engineer had in¬ 
vented a device which converted sound 
waves, such as his voice set in motion, 
into electric waves, and these, acting on 
an electric circuit, released the current 
which turned the motor or flowed 
through the glow-lamps to make them 
light. Miracles like these are performed 
every hour of the ■ day when sound 
waves are turned into electric waves and 
are wafted over sea and land to be 
transformed into sound waves again on 
the crystal sets of the wireless. 

Motive Power from Wireless 

Nevertheless this Open Sesame method 
of giving orders to electrical instruments 
will continue to astonish people until the 
world grows used to it, as it has already 
become accustomed to the idea of 
aeroplanes directed by wireless signals, 
or torpedoes whose steering gear is de¬ 
flected to right or left by electric waves, 
or boats whose path can be altered and 
directed by beams of light. 

The latest experiment in employing 
wireless waves to influence a machine is 
one that is just being made in America. 

A motor-car is to cross from ocean to 
ocean without a driver. Its steering • 
gear will be directed by wireless waves 
from another car which is to accompany 
it on its .journey- . - 

Such an experiment may seem like 
playing with a toy, but great inventions 
have sprung from playing with toys: 
aeroplanes front' kites and telegraph 
wires from kite strings; and the wire¬ 
lessly-guided motor may be the fore¬ 
runner. ,of a day when all sorts of loco¬ 
motion may be started, stopped, and 
guided by wireless waves, so that a man 
sitting high above them and apart shall 
say to them Go and they will go ; Come, 
and they will answer. 

THINGS SAID 

It is a delightful world at 59. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 

When you are certain you are right 
say little. When uncertain say less. 

Sir H. Waterhouse 

I know many vulgar posters that 
will put me off buying the tilings they 
relate to. Mr. II. D. Richter 

A strong navy in the hands of the most 
peaceful nation in the world is the 
greatest security for peace. 

Mr. Bridgcnun 

The Oxford voice is worse than Oxford 
trousers. Mr. St. John Bruins 

I believe that in modern life the small 
man is best. With our present activities 
the six-foot man is out of it. 

Sir Arthur Keith 

The working classes of this country- are 
quite unaware of the great sum of 
human good which has resulted from the 
work done at Geneva. Mr. Clyncs, M.P. 

I11 these days, when people are 
frightened about Communism and Bol¬ 
shevism, it is well to remember that a 
good garden is a cure for both. 

Mr. Walter Runciinan, M.P. 

Whether one traces his Americanism 
back three centuries to the Mayflower or 
three years to the steerage is not half so 
important as whether his Americanism of 
today is genuine. , President CooUdse 
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HAYDN AND THE 
MARIONETTES 

HOPE OF AN 

INTERESTING DISCOVERY 

His Patron Prince and the 
Little Puppet Show 

MUSIC AND THE GUNS 

Music students in Austria are an¬ 
nouncing that Joseph Haydn wrote 
an opera of which the world knows 
nothing. They have found the cover 
of a book of words with this inscription: 

Dido, a parodistic marionette-opera, in 
three acts, by Philip George Bader. Produced 
at the Prince’s Marionette Stage at Esterhaz, 
in the autumn 1778. Music composed by 
Herr Joseph Haiden, the Prince’s conductor. 

The music has not yet been found, 
but there must be a copy somewhere 
among the Esterhazy collections, these 
enthusiasts in Vienna say. We hope 
they will find it. Nothing that Haydn 
wrote can we afford to lose. 

Marionette Operas 

Haydn spent his best years in the 
service of Prince Esterhazy, a Hungarian 
nobleman with a passion for music. 
Before that Haydn had passed through 
stormy times. He was a poor lad, 
a wheelwright’s son, and he fought 
hard against circumstances. For some 
years he taught the violin until he had 
saved enough to hire an attic and a piano. 

When he was 2S he entered the service 
of Prince Esterhazy as second choir¬ 
master. The prince was not likely 
to allow such a genius to leave his 
service, and he was promoted after 
a time to a very honourable position. 

Marionette operas were then very 
popular in Austria, and the prince, 
who already had an opera-house on his 
estate, set up a puppet show near the 
opera - house, where these marionette 
operas were produced. Nothing is 
more likely than that Haydn should 
have composed the music for one. 

The Guns at Vienna 

We associate him more with his 
great symphonies. Six of them he 
produced in England in 1790, and 
another six four years later. These 
grand compositions from a man who 
is called the Father of Symphony 
have been among the treasures of 
Europe since Haydn produced them. 

Haydn’s declining years were free 
from the unhappiness that so often 
visits genius: His death in 1809 came 
at a crisis in his country’s history. 
While the musician, dying, was propped 
up on his pillow, the French guns 
were bombarding Vienna. Haydn’s 
servants were badly frightened, but 
the man so near the gates of death 
had no fear left. 

One of the World’s Miracles 

He told them to lift him from his 
bed to the piano, and there, with hands 
that to the last held their mastery 
over the keys, he played his own 
Austrian hymn. Three times he played 
it to the thunder of the guns. Then 
he went back to bed and died. 

It so happened that at that very 
moment there was another composer 
in Vienna, the immortal Beethoven. 
While only a young man he had begun 
to show signs of the deafness that 
was part of the tragedy of his life. He 
was now thirty-nine. While the dying 
Haydn was playing the Austrian hymn, 
Beethoven was crouching in a cellar, 
his ears padded, fearful of the result 
of the concussion. His hearing went 
in time, all the same, and one of the 
world’s miracles is the music composed 
by her greatest musician, stone deaf. 


‘ NEW ARRIVALS AT THE ZOO 



The African buffalo 


The ground hornbiil from Nigeria 



>■■■■ ; 


A happy pair of young orang-utangs 


The Pere David’s deer 


The African hunting dog 


The snapping turtle 


The Quiana dragon 






The Tamandua ant-eater 


The pangolin Mountain devil 

The London Zoo is always adding to its collection of interesting living exhibits from all 
parts of the world, and in these pictures we see some of the recent arrivals. It is a wonderful 
proof of the adaptability of life that so many varied creatures from all sorts of climates can 
live happily together in London and thrive so well 


OLD RICHARD 
MARTIN 

The Horse’s Friend 

THE GOOD WORKS A 
MAN DID AT 70 

Richard Martin. By Wellesley Pain. Leo¬ 
nard Parsons. 4 s. 6d. ’ 

It is difficult to realise that only a 
little over a hundred years ago there 
was no law against cruelty to animals. 

Their owners might do what they 
liked with them, and could prosecute 
others for injuring them if it could be 
shown that the injury had reduced their 
value; cruelty in itself did not matter. 

No one even tried to pass a law 
against cruelty to animals till 1800, and 
the first law that was passed was in 
1822. The R.S.P.C.A. was founded in 
1824. The man who got the Act 
passed was Richard Martin, an Irish 
landowner 68 years old, and this book 
tells us all about him. 

Appeals to Parliament 

He was a wild, jovial Irishman, al¬ 
ways in debt, with a quick temper, and 
a notorious duellist. Yet he was tender¬ 
hearted, fond of children, and a great 
lover of horses. 

He entered the Parliament ol the 
United Kingdom immediately after the 
Act of Union in 1800, and from the first 
he supported the efforts of other Mem¬ 
bers to stop bull-baiting and similar 
cruelties ; but it was not till twenty 
years later that he brought in a Bill of 
his own. His successful Bill in 1822 
forbade cruelty to horses and cattle. He 
tried no less than ten times in his four 
remaining years in Parliament to extend 
the law to other animals, but without 
success. It was not till 1835, the year 
after his death, that cruelty to all do¬ 
mestic animals was made illegal. 

The Property Plea 

What made legislation so difficult 
was the opinion held in the old House 
of Commons that “ a man had a right 
to do what he liked with his own,” and 
that tiie care of animals was too trivial 
a matter for the High Court of Parlia¬ 
ment to concern itself with. Even peo¬ 
ple who disliked cruelty thought it was 
not a proper subject for legislation. 

Martin greatly impressed his'country¬ 
men by the work he did in prosecuting 
people for cruelty under what was 
known as Martin’s Act. He gave evi¬ 
dence against the offenders, and when 
he got a conviction he begged for an 
easy penalty, saying that he only 
wanted to get it known that cruelty was 
forbidden. Energetic work for a man 
of seventy ! 

SHORT WEIGHT 
People and Packets 

If appears that what we buy as pound 
or half-pound packets of food (biscuits, 
butter, dried peas, crushed oats, and so 
on) are nothing of the sort. If the 
packets are not marked with the weight 
the packers may put any weight they like 
inside, and the careless buyer is none 
the wiser. 

A report has been drawn up by the 
Chief Inspector of Weights and Measures 
for Manchester, in which it is urged that 
every packet should be required by law 
to be marked with the weight of the food 
inside without the wrapping. He says 
that when packet peas, for instance, 
first came into the market they were 
made up in 16-ounce packets, but 
gradually came down by half an ounce, 
then fell to 15, 14, and 13 ounces, 
without any announcement of the 
change, all the time keeping the total 
weight of the packet the same by in¬ 
creasing the weight of the wrapper ! 

Moral: Weigh your packet food with 
the wrapper off, and know what amount 
you are really buying. 
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HOW LONG WILL 
CRUELTY LAST ? 


THE MAN WITH 
A BRIGHT IDEA 


October 31, '1925 

A REVOLUTION IN 
LAW 


OLD FEUDS BLOTTED 
OUT IN SOUTH AFRICA 

. A Statue that Has Been a 
Generation on the Way 


STILL ALIVE IN ENGLAND 

The Bitter Savagery of the 
Rabbit Courser 

THE FOX AND THE PIGEON 


HOW HE GREW RICH 

Putting a Picture Into Every * 
Boy’s Pocket 

A UNIVERSITY FOR HIS 
BIRTHPLACE 

Is there a boy in the world who has 
not had a cigarette picture in his 
pocket ? It was • put there by a man 
who began life as a poor boy in Chicago, 
and has just died worth millions of 
pounds. All over the world boys 
treasure memoriat cards of this man 
who has died in America, Mr. James 
Buchanan Duke,' though this is the first 
time many of the boys will have read his 
name. It does not appear on the 
cards; which have titles on them, such 
as the Flags of All Nations, British 
Butterflies, or Famous Footballers, and 
useful information about these subjects. 

The Universal Language 

It is said that, the first cards put into 
cigarette packets were blank, and were 
placed there to keep the packet stiff, 
either in the waistcoat-pocket of the 
smoker or in packing. One day a big 
idea came to Mr. Duke—-not to put the 
name of the cigarette maker on the card, 
not to advertise the cigarette, but. to 
put a picture on the card for the smoker 
to take home to show his children. Ad¬ 
vertisements are thrown away ; pic¬ 
tures, which speak the language all can 
understand, are kept. 

How simple an idea ! Why did no¬ 
body think of it before ? The more it 
is examined the better it seems, and how 
good it was can be seen by the wildfire 
way in which it spread till collections of 
cigarette cards began to rival collections 
of stamps or autographs. 

Great Fortune Out of Smoke 

It was the most successful thing Mr. 
Duke ever did, though he made a great 
fortune. out of smoke, and the idea 
must have been one out of many that 
he had. He had to work very hard 
at the beginning. When he was eigh¬ 
teen he w'as the youngest partner of 
a tobacco shop in North Carolina, where 
there is a good deal of tobacco, and a 
good deal of competition, too. So young 
Duke left for New York and, still a poor 
man, spent five long years in travelling 
for his firm. 

He was making way as well as cus¬ 
tomers in those trying years,, for when 
he was only 32 he got a number of 
tobacco firms to join to form a company, 
and in a short time the company took 
in more than two-thirds of all the 
tobacco-growing and tobacco - selling 
companies in the United States. . 

The rest of his life was spent first in 
trying to make the American Company 
bigger, and then in seeing that it grew' 
no smaller. It is good to remember 
that, if he made mints of money, he gave 
away millions. He built and endowed 
Duke University at his birthplace in 
North Carolina, and he gave a pari; to 
New Jersey. . ' 

WEMBLEY’S MILLIONS 
How the Stadium Beat the 
Theatres 

Wembley has been drawing to a close 
in fine style, thanks to the beautiful and 
inspiring Torchlight Tattoo, which has 
been drawing the biggest series of 
audiences that the world has ever known. 

The Tattoo has been attracting to the 
Stadium each night more people than 
the audiences of all the London theatres 
put together. More than a million and 
a half people have seen it, and so far the 
profits amount to about £ 60,000. 

Last .year the visitors- to Wembley 
numbered over 17 millions; this year 
the number was expected to reach ten 
millions, so that 27 millions will have 
seen the greatest exhibition that any 
nation has yet conceived. 


Lawyers go Back to 
School to Learn It 

OLD CUSTOMS ABOLISHED 

Huge changes in the law of England 
will come into effect at the New Year. 

They cover so much ground that 
the lawyers are ■ having to go back to 
the class-room - and the text-book to 
learn their law all over again. More 
than once Parliament has had’to put 
off the date of the change because the 
lawyers were not ready for it; now they 
realise that it has got to come, and they 
are making arrangements accordingly. 

The main Act was passed ' several 
years ago, and there have been, other 
Acts since making various modifications, 
as . well as changing the date.. They are 
called the Law of Property Acts. Real 
property .(realty) is property in land ; 
what we call personalty is other kinds 
of property. The Acts make the law of 
inheritance the same for both kinds of 
property ; hitherto it lias been different 
in all kinds of ways. For instance, the 
biggest change of all is that if a man 
dies without making a will, his land, 
instead of going to his eldest son, is to 
be divided .equally among all '.his 
children, as his other possessions always 
have’ been divided. What has been 
known as primogeniture (the right of 
the first-born) is abolished. 

The Law and the Land 

The passage of , the ownership of land 
from one person to another, whether 
by sale or gift or inheritance, has 
hitherto been a very complicated busi¬ 
ness, and a great , deal of money, has 
found its way into the pockets of the 
lawyers over it: The process will not 
be exactly simple , now,, and the lawyers 
will, still have their pickings; but it 
will be much simpler than it was, and 
we must be grateful to the lawyers, 
with Lord Birkenhead at their head, 
.who have arranged this. They have 
done it in face of the strong opposition 
of many of their colleagues. 

The new Acts abolish a whole lot of 
customs by which land has been held 
hitherto. Some of them had very queer 
names, as queer as the things they 
stood for. There is what is called 
gavelkind, the old common law of Kent 
by which rent was paid in money, while 
elsewhere it was paid in corn or cattle. 
The Kentish widow got half the land 
for life, and at her death the whole was 
divided equally among'the sons. ■ Then 
there was a custom Surviving in some 
ancient towns under which land went 
not to the eldest but to the youngest son. 

A Survival from Feudal Times 

' Much, more common than either of 
these was Copyhold. This is a survival 
of the old feudal idea. When payment 
by service gave place to payment by 
money, the amount of money was fixed 
and a copy of the agreement was 
deposited with the authorities. As land 
became more valuable and 'money less, 
the rent came to represent a very small 
part of the real value of the land, and 
the tenant may be said to have become 
almost the owner. But at the death of. 
a holder the overlord retained the right 
(called the right of lieriot after an old 
English word) to take the most valuable 
object on the estate. Not very long ago 
the Hope diamond was taken as fieriot. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

, Azerbaijan . . . Ahz-er-bi-jahn 

Callisto ..Kal-lis-to 

Guiana . . . . .' Ge-ah-nah 
Maggiore . . ;• . Mad-jo-ray 

San Diego ► : . Sahn De-a-go 


LAUREL WREATH FOR KRUGER 

South Africa has been celebrating the 
centenary of the birth of Paul. Kruger, 
the President of the Transvaal Republic 
when the last Boer War broke out. 

Oom Paul, as Kruger was called, was 
the bogey man of those days, and 
nothing was too bad to say Of him. Now 
wc know him simply as an obstinate old 
man who wanted a free pastoral life for 
his people, but was baulked by the 
discovery of gold in his territory. The 
quarrel, which followed was one of which 
neither side can be very proud now, and 
it should never have led to war. 

The Story of the Statue 

Both' sides have long ago agreed to 
bury the hatchet. Both love liberty in 
their own way, and they have now- 
found out how: to share it. The Governor- 
General laid a wreath of palm and 
laurel at the foot of Kruger's new statue 
on behalf of the King. The Prime 
Minister of South Africa and the Leader 
of the Opposition made speeches at its 
unveiling. Both of them,. General Hert- 
zog and General Snuffs,'ahe^Bpersi- 

More wonderful still,- Sir; Percy . Fitz¬ 
patrick, who was captured by'Kruger’s 
burghers in the Jameson-raid, and was 
.sentenced to. death, wrote .a glowing 
eulogy of Kruger in a Boer newspaper.. „ 

The unveiling of the statue to the old 
Boer. President created great. interest in 
Pretoria; but how many people in¬ 
terested in that^ event know the story of 
the statue ? 

It is unveiled when'Boers and Britons 
are friends 1 , but it was carved before the 
war in which they fought as foes. 

Burying Past Enmities 

Accompanying the figure of the tough 
old President were four great supporting 
figures, but these, during, the war, were 
sent out of Africa to England, and were 
lost for years. At last they were.dis¬ 
covered at Chatham barracks, wdiere the 
superb statue of General Gordon stands 
mysterious and romantic in the great 
square. Then General Smuts, who 
fought with Kruger against the Empire 
of which he is now one of the most 
distinguished leaders, begged the'figures 
from King George, and they were sent 
back to Pretoria. 

And there, the other day, old foes 
who are now good friends, combined 
to pay tribute to this rugged old Boer Of 
other times, and buried past enmities 
beneath the memorial which has taken 
a generation to put into its place. 


AMERICA’S FIRST MEN 
A Florida Discovery 

There has been' discovered in Florida 
a crushed human skull associated with 
stone arrow-heads. and the remains of 
the mammoth and the mastodon. 

Above the stratum containing these 
relics have been found pottery and; an 
accumulation of shells, while in the 
sands beneath' occur teeth of herpes, 
camels, and the sabre-toothed, tiger. 
The discovery is of importance, .be¬ 
cause a wide difference of opinion has 
been expressed as to whether prehistoric 
man ever existed in America. As long 
ago as 1846, the famous geologist. Sir 
Charles Lyell paid a visit to Natchez, 
on the left bank of the Mississippi, to 
examine the site where a human bone 
was ; said to have been found, • thirty 
feetr from the surface, with bones of the 
mastodon near, by. 

The recent discovery made seems; to 
support the reality of that made in 
Natchez,- and it is difficult to think of 
any., reason why man did not exist; in 
America in those times. -. 1 


When will England be civilised enough 
to stop her cruel sports ? 

The law does something. . The other 
day two men were heavily fined at 
Epsom for “ causing unnecessary suffer¬ 
ing to captive rabbits by causing them 
to be'worried by dogs.” Thirty-one 
rabbits were released and coursed, and 
none of them escaped. In their confusion 
ort finding themselves free seven of them 
ran straight at the dogs. 

When the prosecuting solicitor sug¬ 
gested to one of the defendants that he 
was a disgrace to the name of sportsman, 
lie said ; “ I don’t agree; six hounds 
in a pack chase a hare until she drops 
dead”; and when the men were fined 
a woman in court called out: “ It’s a 
shame; it’s the poor man’s sport.” 
The pity is that both rich and poor still 
practise cruel sports, and one of the 
difficulties of punishing - the terrible 
cruelties of rabbit-coursing is that a 
prosecution raises this outcry that there 
is one law for the poor and another for 
the rich. • 

A Callous Butchery 

Riders to hounds would say that the 
fox or the hare or the stag always has 
a reasonable chance of escape, and that 
is what the law requires in its distinction 
between sports that are and are not 
legally cruel. Yet the animal’s fear 
is the same, and the agony of death is 
the same, in the one case as in the other. 
Many charming people ride to hounds, 
yet in doing so they class themselves 
with the rabbit-courser and the cock- 
fighter ; and it is only use that prevents 
them from seeing it. Cruelty is wrought 
by want of thought as well as by want 
of heart. 

An English peer was among the 
leaders in the shooting of pigeons from 
traps at Monte Carlo last winter, and 
will be again'this winter, no doubt. 
It has been promised again and again 
that tills callous butchery should be 
stopped, but it continues year by year 
in the name of the meanest humbugs 
in the world of sport. 

It is high lime that the chasing of 
all animals for sport and the releasing 
of birds for shooting should be made 
illegal for rich and poor alike. 


A DISCOVERY THAT WILL 
SAVE STORAGE 
Immense Gain in the Frozen 
Meat Industry 

A most important invention has been 
made. by a Melbourne engineer, Mr. 
! A. U. Alcoclc, which will have the effect 
! of making frozen meat cheaper and, of 
■ helping our own dominions to compete 
against South America. 

Meat sent from the Argentine needs 
bnly to be chilled to stand the journey, 
but meat from Australia and New 
Zealand, on account of the much longer 
journey, must be frozen, so that when it 
arrives here it takes four days or more 
to become unfrozen. This makes large 
storage accommodation necessary. 

The new process is based on the dis¬ 
covery that a weak electric current, if 
passed through the carcase, will rapidly 
warm it, and the simple method has 
been devised of hanging the meat by 
special hooks which can be connected 
to an ordinary electric lamp socket. An 
alternating current will unfreeze a 
carcase in 24 hours; or four times as 
quickly as at present, thus saving three- 
quarters of the immense storage room 
now required. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



ROCK CARVINGS 
Anoenl carved pictures of thirty 
:canoes which tiave been found on 
a rock face near Rotorua. North bland, 
iare puzzlinq New Zealand archaeologists 


I ^^OLIVIA’S^AIRCR^FT 
Bolivia isdevelopinq aviation and has bouqht a : 
^considerable number of Belqian aeroplanes of i 
the Fokker tqpe. Owinq to the nature ofthe counlrq! 
;-i: rapid travel re onlq possible in manq districts bq • 
iv means of aircraft 


PREPARING FOR NEXT YEAR'S ECUPSEj 
* parti| of Swiu soentists are on their wau 1 
.. Sumatra to observe the 'Solar eclipse that 
will be visible there on Januaru 14. An 
American expedition is alreadq on the island 


^UNKNOWN KALAHARI TOWNSV 
A traveller in the Kalahari Desert has voqaqed 
down the Bottetle river in a duq-out canoe and si 
found on its banks biq native towns,thei&S 
existence of which was quite unknown 



; AUSTRALIA’S WIRELESS SERVICE 
Australia ts establishinq an elaborate 
sqstem of wireless commumcat ion in .. . 

ii remote parts of the Commonwealth.Already two 
stations have been set up which serve lanqe areas: 
i : in North Australia and the service is provmq aqreat ij 
• boon to cattle stations and settlers qenerallif;: : : ; :v 


A NEW DISCOVERY 
Rubber Plating 

By a Scientific Expert 

A new process of immense importance 
has been discovered by which articles 
can be electrically coated with rubber. 
It is due to the work of a young English 
chemist. Dr. S. E. Sheppard, who has 
been working for some years in America. 

Rubber is not only waterproof, but in 
many cases acid-resisting, and, no matter 
how thin the coating of rubber may be, 
its effect is the same. At prSsent only 
an actual thin sheet of rubber can be 
placed over anything to make it water¬ 
proof, but Dr. Sheppard’s process is like 
electro - plating. An excessively thin 
coating of rubber can be given to anything 
by means of electricity. 


HOW WE SAW WEMBLEY 

By a Little Blind Qirl 

Some children from the Barlby Road 
Blind School, North Kensington, have been 
to Wembley, and Nellie Fletcher, aged nine, 
has written us this account of it in Braille. 

We are writing you a letter to tell 
you about our visit to Wembley. 

First we walked down the Harrow 
Road and got on a bus, which took us 
to the Exhibition gates. 

The first place we went into was 
Malaya, and there we saw a rubber 
tree. Also we saw some rope. 

Then we crossed the road to Australia, 
where a kind gentleman showed me 
some sheep. One had just been sheafed, 
and the others had all their wool on. 
Then he showed us some butter with 
men made out of it. We next saw 
some wool made by machines. 

We saw the cow and the calf, which 
spoke to us, and sang “ Show me the 
way to go home.” 

Afterwards we went to see the euca¬ 
lyptus tree, and also we saw a sheaf 
of corn. 

When we went on board the ship 
we saw how they slept in their beds. 

After seeing Canada we walked 
through Australia and bought our things.- 


THE OLD FOLK ON THE 
ISLAND 

Bardsey Not to be Abandoned 

We were explaining last week how the 
old folk, deserted by the young people 
on an island off Scotland, had aban¬ 
doned the island at last; now comes 
news from a lonely island off Wales, 
Bardsey Island, whose people had de¬ 
cided to desert her in a mass, as was 
told in the C.N. some months ago. 

The island is now to keep some of her 
children, after all, and to get some new 
ones. Off the extreme northern end of 
Cardigan Bay, Bardsey was one of the 
supposed homes of Merlin, the magician 
of King Arthur’s day, and the burial 
ground of 20,000 Celtic priests. When 
all the young people had deserted it 
the old folk decided to go too. 

But now four families have changed 
their minds ; they will remain, and four 
other families are to join them. The 
island is to be divided into eight holdings, 
and a motor lifeboat is to be put at their 
service for quick and safe visits to the 
mainland. It appears that the lifeboat 
has been effective, for it was the diffi¬ 
culty and danger of the journey in a 
rowing boat that brought things to a 
crisis for the old people. 

THE HEART OF A LINER 
How the Turbine Engine Works 

Of all man’s work perhaps none is 
more striking than the huge Atlantic 
liner as it ploughs its way across the 
ocean. At the very heart of the monster, 
unseen by all but a few, is the wonderful 
turbine engine with its million blades, 
on to which steam is driven to give the 
ship its motive power. 

In this week’s Children’s Pictorial, 
the C.N.’s sister paper, we are shown 
in a series of pictures how this amazing 
engine is made to do its work. 

Given away with this issue is a 
splendid colour plate of railway engines, 
and there is also a fascinating competi¬ 
tion with a prize of £y>- 


CATCHING A SHIP IN THE 
CLOUDS 

How We Shall Do it Some Day 

Experiments have recently been made 
in launching an aeroplane from the R 33 
and picking it up again while in flight, 
and, although the pluck of the pioneers 
must be greatly admired, it is likely that 
before many years are gone this will be 
quite a usual method of joining the great 
transcontinental airships at places be¬ 
tween the recognised ports of call. 

In the case of R 33 a fork-like attach¬ 
ment beneath the great ship held in 
position a DH 53 light aeroplane. A 
daring pilot descended a short ladder 
from the airship’s keel, entered the 
cockpit of the plane, pulled a lever 
releasing the machine from the airship, 
and went on his way through the clouds ! 
He then rejoined the parent ship, which 
iet out a trapeze-like arrangement to 
which the aeroplane pilot, by adapting 
his speed to the speed of the airship, 
attached his plane by means of a spring 
clip projecting above his machine. Once 
again the plane was launched, and at 
last it came safely to the ground. 

When the plane is attached to the 
trapeze it is possible to draw it up to the 
airship, where the plane can be gripped 
securely beneath the hull, while the 
pilot can climb into the airship and 
rejoin his friends. 

IT CAN BE DONE 
Other Towns Please Copy 

Salt Lake City is setting a good ex¬ 
ample to all the. world. It has got rid of 
95 per cent of its smoke. 

That is the result of four years’ work 
by the local smoke abatement depart¬ 
ment, which has just issued its report. 
The clearest part of the city is now the 
business quarter which was once under 
a dense pall of smoke. 


ROUND THE FIRE OF 
FRIENDSHIP 
Boys of 19 Countries Meet 

GOOD FRIENDS WHATEVER 
COMES 

On the last night of a happy fort¬ 
night spent together at Vaumarcus, in 
Switzerland, eighty boys representing 
19 countries, wrapped in the national 
flags of their respective countries, stood 
round a camp fire. 

Nineteen logs of wood were placed on 
this fire, one by a boy from each country. 
In their hands were batons carved with 
the initials of the countries the boys 
came from and each group of boys spoke 
words to this effect : 

We who have come from various lands 
hereby promise that we shall work for 
the better understanding of each other. 
We who have learned to love each other 
in these days will attempt to pass on 
that Spirit of Friendship to our people 
amongst whom we live. Then all the 
boys approached the Fire of Friendship, 
lit one end of their batons, and stood 
while messages were read from the 
various groups. The British representa¬ 
tive made the following statement : 

Great Britain desires to express her highest 
appreciation of the friendship extended to 
her delegates from all nations present at 
Vaumarcus. To our friends of foreign lands, 
whose sporting brotherhood, spiritual sym¬ 
pathy, and hand of friendship have been evident 
this past week, we wish that the best of file 
present shall be the worst of the future. We 
go from this fire to hold up to the youth of 
England the vision of humanity as a great 
brotherhood, conscious of differences, but 
resolved to love one another. 

It was a fitting close to a remarkable 
Conference called by the World Com¬ 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A. The boys had 
been divided into groups of thirteen, 
and they shared the same tent with a 
Leader. In the group one saw German, 
French, Austrian, Italian, Serbian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian boys 
sleeping side by side. 
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Good-Bye, Wembley 

The Wembley that has been 
* with us for two summers, 
seen by more people than any 
other exhibition since the world 
began, has gone into the past. 

We do not say that it has 
disappeared, for “it remains a 
splendid memory. The bringing 
together of twenty-seven million 
people with a common object, all 
to see the same things, is an 
amazing illustration of how like a 
single family mankind really is. 

From the farthest bounds of 
the Empire, from the most se¬ 
cluded nooks of our own land, 
came the travelled and the un- 
trayelled, the rich and the poor, 
the young and the old, to see 
sights that would hint to them 
the marvellous extent, variety, 
riches, and vigour of the nations 
and races that find freedom and 
peace under the British flag. For 
all of us Wembley became a 
natural meeting-place and a 
common fascination. 

The imagination that conceived 
this gathering of the people into 
one great place, the practical 
skill “that prepared the welcome 
there, the' faith that dared the 
cost of it, the ingenuity that 
sustained the interest of Wembley 
against the hazard of our English 
weather, the wonder of . the 
Stadium, the goodwill that has 
reigned throughout the whole 
of this vast enterprise—all these 
are signs that the national vigour 
was never farther off from being 
played out than it is today. 

Wembley will remain in the 
national mind as a stirring 
memory of a stupendous success. 
No saddening thought beclouds 
our remembrance of this cheerful 
■ and inspiring Empire Festival. 

Now it is over : Wembley is no 
more. But what Wembley stood 
for remains. The greatest organ¬ 
ised force for good upon this 
Earth is the British Empire. 
We have in our hands the greatest 
single piece of machinery for the 
saving of the world that the 
mind of man has devised. Our 
fathers who begat us have built 
it- up for us ; they lived for it 
and toiled for it and died for it, 
and it is ours. We talk lightly 
of it as the British Empire, and 
boast a little of it now and then, 
and think we have done our duty 
to it, but every one of us has 
failed as a citizen who has not 
added something to the glory 
and power of this Commonwealth 
of peoples, and through it to 
the welfare of mankind. For the 
Empire, let us remember always, 
is nothing in itself; it is the 
British way of showing the world 
what all the world might be. 

Wembley has done its part, 
and done it well. It is for you and 
me, for our Governments and 
our citizens, to do ours. Wembley 
has passed away -. long live its 
memory and its inspiration. 


Oom Paul Settles It 

W E read of old Paul Kruger on 
another page. One day as he 
sat top-hatted on the step of his house 
at Pretoria there came two young 
Boers to ask his'judgment. Their 
father had died, leaving the farm, the 
cattle, and the money in the bank to 
be divided equally between them. 
The elder son had the division of the 
property and had no mind to let the 
younger have more than his share. 
In fact, his idea of an equal division 
was that the younger should have 
rather less. 

The younger son was not satisfied, 
but what could he do ? His brother 
had the upper hand, and neither 
wanted to go to law. If they did not 
trust one another they trusted lawyers 
less. So they agreed to go to Uncle 
Paul Kruger to decide. 

Oom Paul heard them both. He 
took his pipe from his mouth and 
spoke. He told the elder brother to 
divide the property, farm and cattle 
and money, into two equal parts, and 
then’come back again. The division 
was made. “ Is it now equal ? ” asked 
Oom Paul. The elder brother said it 
was. “ Then,” said old Paul Kruger, 
" let your younger brother take which 
half he likes.” 

© 

From the Realms of Gold 

JvJewspaper readers were reading 
, the other day of a bequest to a 
young lady in memory of many 
pleasant walks in the country. We 
could not help thinking of the news¬ 
paper readers of 123 years ago who 
read in a London paper one morning 
these lines by oneWilliam Wordsworth, 
addressed to a young lady who had 
been reproached for taking long walks 
in the country: 

Dear Child of Nature, let them rail 1 
There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold; 

Where thou, a Wife and Friend, shalt 
see- 

Thy own heart-stirring days, and be 
A light to young and old. 

There, healthy as a shepherd boy, 

And treading among flowers of joy 
Which at no season fade, 

Thou, while thy babes around thee 
cling, 

Shalt show us how divine- a thing 
A Woman may be made. 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when grey hairs are 
nigh, . 

A melancholy slave; 

But an old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

We hope -the young lady of today 
will enjoy her legacy, and we be¬ 
queath to her and to all who love 
walking, this matchless'gem from the 
realms of gold. 

© 

The Eye of God 

The unbounded firmament is God’s 
eyes upon us. Sully-Prudhomme 


Four Friends 

What a wonderful experience one 
man might, have with a little 
time to make friends ! 

We were thinking of four old friends 
the other day, and it came to mind, 
that one of them spoke to Wordsworth, 
one to Ruskin, one to Browning, and 
one to Abraham Lincoln. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'J’he gentleman who wants to “ Scotch 
the Communists ” thinks they 
would get it hot in the land of Burns.. 

0 

Lord Derby intends to eat raisins 
as a cure for rheumatism. He 
should try electric currents. 

0 

America' s buying up our monuments. 
There are many we would give it free. 

0 

The Government declines to. allow 
the Fascists to be linked with the 
police. So they will 
have to remain 
missing links. 

. Q 

A rector has re¬ 
signed at 101.. 
We understand 
that his retirement 
is due to old age.. 

0 

Lame Melba says 
when she first 
appeared in London 
she “got the bird.” 
It must liave been 
a lark. 

0 

]\.{r. Rockefeller 
has taken to 
poetry in his old 
age. One thing quite clear is that he 
was wise in choosing oil in his youth. 

0 

America took our Blue Boy, would 
she not like a few of our Red men ? 

0 

JTven the best of us have tempers, 
somebody says. Yes, but we miist 
not let our tempers have the best of us. 

0 

ack Hobbs declines to put up for 
Parliament. He thinks politics are 
not cricket. 

© 

Where He Found Peace 

A travelling correspondent in Belgium 
has come across this queer story of real life. 
piFTV years ago a man was sent to 
prison in a well-known Belgian 
town. He served his sentence, and as 
he had behaved himself and proved 
trustworthy in every respect, he was 
offered the post of a warder when the 
time for his release came, and he 
accepted the offer. 

For fifty years he has been in this 
prison, and not once has he passed 
outside the walls. 

The other day an inspector making 
a tour of the prison heard the man’s 
story, and offered to take him out and 
show him the changes that had come 
over the town in fifty years, but the 
old warder would not go. He pre¬ 
ferred to stay where he had known 
quiet and peace so long, he said. 

So true it is that stone walls do not 
a prison make. 


The Braves of Hyde Park 

By a Passer-by in'the Morning 

Qctobek, the month of falling leaf 
and fading light, cannot be 
bright for long. It is a sad time, save 
to those whose hearts cherish the 
inward glow and sunshine of the spring. - 

And although this October has been, 
for a week or two, as gay as the kindest 
summer, it has yielded now to the 
march of the inevitable. 

In Kensington Gardens, where the 
tall trees are shedding the brown 
leaves once so green, a white mist 
creeps up in the morning, and veils the 
quiet waters of the Round Pond in so 
chilly a mantle that even the ducks 
hide their heads in slumber on their 
warm and downy wings. 

Pigeons Go to the City 

The pigeons strut about cheerfully 
enough, for they have their living to 
earn, and cannot afford to go to sleep. 
They are not so warmly clad as the 
ducks. They remember the brighter 
days when the Round Pond was 
crowded with their human friends, 
setting fussy little model steamers on 
their adventurous courses, and racing 
yachts with tall white wings. Soon 
there will be very few pigeons left in 
Kensington Gardens. They will be off 
to Charing Cross and St. Paul’s, to the 
British Museum and the Royal Ex¬ 
change, where they may be sure of a 
good meal. 

Down by the Serpentine, the crowd 
of bathers, running to hundreds in the 
summer, has thinned to the hardy 
company who keep up their morning 
dip throughout the year. Despite the 
cold, there are still a good number, 
though as winter advances they will 
grow less, until at Christmas time there 
are only a score or two of veterans, 
ready to break the ice if the water is 
frozen. At times it is hardly possible 
to see them, for their figures are like 
ghosts in the grey fog. A few short 
strokes and the swimmers vanish from 
sight. But they seldom go far from 
the shore, and even the hardiest of 
them take care not to stay, in too. long. 
The Jolly-Looking Men 

They are a very mixed company : 
Peers of. the realm, doctors from 
Harley Street, business men and 
clerks from the City, labourers, .post¬ 
men, civil servants, all looking rather 
alike in the costume of the Serpentine, 
greeting each other on equal terms. 
Two of them are old men of over 
seventy-five, who have never missed 
a day for years, and will race each 
other here on Christmas Day as jolly 
as sandboys. 

And, indeed, if you take a walk at 
half-past eight any of these mornings 
in Kensington Gardens you will meet, 
wherever you go, jolly-looking mer, 
young and old, walking home t.. 
breakfast with their towels under then- 
arms, glowing with a warmth that 
defies a wintry day. 

© 

Truth can get no farther than the 
intelligence, while beauty reaches the 
heart. Lacordaire 



PETER PUCK. 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If the Wheels of 
Time wait for 
slowcoaches 
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COLOUR CHANGES 
ON THE RED PLANET 

WHAT DO THEY MEAN ? 
The Heat and the Cold on Mars 

LESS OXYGEN THAN ON 
EVEREST 

Two astronomers at the Lowell Ob¬ 
servatory, Dr. W. W. Coblentz and Dr. 
C. O. Lampland, have recently advanced 
a great step forward in the consideration 
of the problem of life on other worlds. 

In the late summer of last year the 
planet Mars approached very near to 
the Earth, and, making the best use of 
this fact, these two astronomers set out 
to try to measure the temperature of 
the surface of Mars. The light from the 
planet was collected by the forty-inch 
reflecting telescope of the Lowell Obser¬ 
vatory and passed through suitable 
screens, when its heating intensity was 
measured by means of an exceedingly 
clever and delicate detecting instrument 
called a thermo-couple, an electrical 
instrument amazingly sensitive to the 
smallest changes of temperature in the 
radiations falling on it. 

More than 120 Degrees of Frost 

The two astronomers obtained a 
result of the first importance, and one 
that had not been given by earlier 
attempts at the same problem. The}' 
found that the temperature on the day¬ 
light side of Mars was above freezing- 
point. Here are some of the actual 
temperatures they measured. 

The Martian South Pole, then passing 
through its summer, was first of all at 
freezing-point and later reached a tem¬ 
perature of 54 degrees Fahrenheit. On the 
other hand, the bitterness of the Martian 
night registered more than 120 degrees 
of frost! Passing to the other extreme, 
Dr. Coblentz tells us that the tempera¬ 
ture of the hottest tropical regions on 
the planet appears similar to a cool, 
bright day on the Earth. 

Plant Life and Temperature 

How in 1924 the disc of Mars appeared 
unusually large in the telescope, and 
the astronomers were able not only to 
gain an idea of the general temperature 
of the planet’s surface, but also to 
measure the temperature of the bright 
and dark markings on the surface. 
When this was done it was found that 
the bright regions are actually cooler 
than the dark regions. 

Dr. Coblentz suggests that a low form 
of plant life may be the explanation of 
this' curious observation. The dark 
areas on Mars may be similar to the 
tundras on the Earth, covered with 
mosses, lichens, or tussock grass. Such 
growths would absorb the heat of the 
Sun quickly and radiate it away quickly. 
This idea is in harmony with the obser¬ 
vations of other astronomers who have 
detected colour-changes in the dark 
areas of the planet. 

Oxygen and Water-Vapour 

Beyond this Dr. Coblentz considers 
that nothing can be said until more is 
known of the upper atmosphere of Mars, 
and in this connection it is interesting 
to note the recent work of Dr. Adams 
and Dr.' St. John at Mount Wilson. 
These two astronomers have found that 
the oxygen on Mars is less than one- 
sixth of that on the Earth, while the 
water-vapour is only one-twentieth of 
that in our atmosphere. There is thus 
less oxygen on Mars than at the top of 
Mount Everest, and this at least suggests 
that no human. beings fashioned quite 
like ourselves would be able to live 
on the Red Planet. 


A Fallen Idol from the Skies 


F rom the icy wastes of Greenland an¬ 
other great stone which fell from the 
skies when the early world was being 
bombarded by fragments of the Solar 
System has been brought to the haunts 
of men by a Danish schooner. 

A similar stone, still larger, was 
brought back by Commander Peary 
from one of his Arctic Expeditions, and 
two other great ones are known, one in 
Arizona and the other in South America. 

The latest one discovered weighs seven 
tons and has been long known to the 
Eskimos, though it was reported by them 
to the Danes only seven years ago. It 
lay on a cliff of the mountainous table¬ 
land which covers the interior of Green¬ 
land, and it was brought on a huge 
sledge, drawn by 170 dogs, to the coast. 

It is to go to the Museum at Copen¬ 
hagen, where it will be a prize to the 


mineralogists who examine it as well as 
to the people who gaze with wonder at it. 
A wonder indeed it is, and if its history 
could be written a strange story would 
be told of its wanderings through the 
depths of space for millions of years 
before it lost its speed, faltered, and at 
last crashed on to this planet. Not a 
little of the wonder of its story would be 
the reason why it fell, like the giant found 
by Peary, in the Polar region. 

The Eskimos venerate these things. 
In the past they may have worshipped 
them, and an odd thing about this fallen 
idol is that it seemed to bring bad luck 
to the ship that carried it away. On 
leaving North Star Bay, Greenland, two 
of the crew were drowned, and the 
meteoric iron in the stone affected the 
ship’s compass. In more superstitious 
days this would have been called magic. 


THE WHITE LINE 
OF SAFETY 

WHO THOUGHT OF IT? 

The First White Line on a 
Road in Kent 

HOW BERKSHIRE USED IT 

It is astonishing how simple a great 
idea is, or how great a simple idea mav 
be. The simplest is often the best. 

Of all the things that have lessened 
the risk of motor accidents at dangerous 
and crowded points on the roads, none 
has been found so effective as the simple 
White Line, defining the middle of the 
road at corners. So long as traffic keeps 
to its own side of the White Line there 


LONDON’S OUTDOOR ART GALLERY 



A beautiful and striking frieze representing the history of trade has been placed on the top 
of the handsome new Liberty building in Regent Street, which is a worthy addition to the 
art and architectural beauties of London 


can be no collision. Simple indeed, vet 
it makes the difference between safety 
and danger, life and death. 

On the Oxford-Reading Road 

When a device like this is tried and 
never found wanting, the wonder is felt 
that it was not tried long ago, and wonder 
is succeeded by curiosity as to who tried 
it first. That is often hard to discover. 
Such inventions seem, like TopSv, to 
have grov.-ed. But they must have had 
a birth, and the first White Line must 
have been laid down somewhere. 

So far as we have been able to trace it, 
the first White Line at corners seems to 
be about three years old; it seems 
definitely to have been laid down by- 
order of the Highways and Bridges 
Committee of the Berkshire County 
Council, who instructed their surveyor, 
in October, 1922, to put a line at a 
dangerous bend of the main Oxford- 
Reading road in the middle of Pang- 
bourne. It proved its worth at once. 

Move by the Health Ministry 

The police found it very helpful, and 
everyone was so warm in its praise that 
in a very short while another was laid 
down on the Great Bath Road at 
Hungerford. These White Lines were 
laid down in small setts cut out of the 
road because white paint so quickly wore 
away on the tar-macadam surface." But 
the White Line spread on tar-macadam 
elsewhere, and some time this summer 
its value was recognised, ■ and insisted 
upon by the Daily Mail, so that the 
Ministry of Health began to take it up, 
and now we hope that soon there will 
not be a dangerous bend anywhere 
without it. 

We believe that this use of the White 
Line for corners was the beginning of 
this great idea, and that the credit of 
it, therefore, must go to the Berkshire 
County Surveyor, Lieutenant-Colonel' 


What will the Plane be Like Tomorrow? 


I t is difficult to prophesy what the air¬ 
craft of fifty years hence will be like. 
In twenty-one years of flying great 
progress has been made, and while the 
majority of designers, have developed 
the ideas of the Wright brothers, 
certain inventors have departed from 
their path and explored new ground. 

Much time and money have been 
spent without any great success on 
helicopters—machines capable of rising 
and alighting vertically, and having the 
power of hovering in the air. Wing- 
flapping machines . which imitate the 
means of flight adopted by the birds have 
met with smaller success. 

Now, however, a machine which 
seems to embody the principles of both 
these types has been invented by a 
Spanish engineer, Don Juan de la Cierva. 
Flights had already been made on the 
Continent, and lately the machine has 
been tested at Farnborough. 

The present machine is built up on 
the fuselage Of an Avro aeroplane, and 
at the top of a metal column close to the 


pilot’s seat are four horizontal vanes, 
which rotate and tilt up and down as 
they do so. When the machine, drawn 
by an ordinary propeller, reaches a 
certain rate the wind current causes the 
vanes to rotate at a great speed and 
maintain the craft in mid-air. 

When Captain Courtney was testing 
the machine he took it up to a height of 
1000 feet and shut off his engine. 
Instead of planingdown like an aeroplane 
the machine descended almost vertic¬ 
ally and alighted gently as a falling leaf. 

Such a machine has many advantages 
over existing types of aircraft, the 
greatest being its ability to operate from 
the very heart of a big town. We may 
be able to take a plane in the street and 
rise above the houses. 

An interesting problem arises : Will 
the great air liners of the future be the 
direct descendants of the aeroplanes we 
know, or will they be the children of the 
Cierva macliine ? Perhaps neither, for 
some other revolutionary principle may 
replace them both. We shall-see. 


Hawkins. But there was a White Line 
of a sort before this, actually for the 
guidance of motor traffic on roads, as 
distinguished from bends, and the credit 
for this earlier White Line belongs to 
Kent, the great road county. 

Puzzling the Public 

Some twenty years ago, when Sir 
Henry Maybury (who was the godfather 
of the tarred road and is now one of our 
greatest authorities on transport) was 
county surveyor for Kent, Mr. Alfred 
Amos wrote to him from Wye to 
recommend that a White Line should be 
painted on road-surfaces to divide the 
up and down traffic. That was not so 
practicable in those days, for roads were 
not yet tarred and were therefore not 
yet widely adapted to motor traffic. 
This idea was not generally adopted 
therefore. But Sir Henry Maybury did 
have a white line painted on the narrow 
16-foot road between Kennington and 
Ashford for about a mile. It wore off 
in a couple of months, after puzzling 
most of the people who saw it, and it is 
odd to think of that curious beginning 
of the White Line so popular today. 
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IDEAS FROM CHURCH 

WHAT THE BISHOPS ARE 
THINKING 

The White Man’s Domination 
of the World 

COLOUR AND CHARACTER 

Now that the Church Congress is over 
and its members are home again, think¬ 
ing over what was said, it is worth while 
to remember. some of the ideas that 
interested the leaders of the Church in 
their annual parliament. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury called 
on his brother preachers for better 
sermons. Clergymen complained of 
small congregations, due to motor-cars, 
charabancs, bicycles, golf, and Sunday 
papers, but he thought the first cause 
was that the preaching had not kept 
pace with education. People wanted 
better sermons". 

The Duty of Service 

The Bishop of Winchester, speaking 
of the evils of Communism, said it was 
an outcome of class selfishness, and was 
helped by those who flaunted their 
luxury before those who were unable to 
make both ends meet. It was time 
that Christians should make a stand for 
greater simplicity and should decline the 
slavery of fashion; • 

Canon Woods recalled Bishop Creigh¬ 
ton’s saying that, though the ape and 
the tiger within us might die, there is 
plenty of evidence that the donkey still 
survives. The vulgar assertion of rights 
often made liberty into licence, while 
the unchecked authority of the few 
simply meant tyranny. 

This clash between the ideas of free¬ 
dom and of discipline engaged many of 
the speakers. Lord Eustace Percy, the 
Minister of Education, said the central 
aim of all education was to accustom 
men to the discipline of a common life, 
to teach the duty and habit of service. 
But Mr. M. B. Reckitt said that what 
was needed was not obedience so much as 
responsibility, and Miss Faithfull said 
the young people of today were willing 
to accept their elders as friends, but 
not as autocrats. 

Colour and Conflict 

But the address which made the 
deepest impression was that of -Lord 
Willingdon, talking on race problems. 
He has spent eleven years in India as 
Governor of Bombay and Madras, and 
has there tried to practise what he 
preaches. He said the spectacle of the 
white races destroying each other in the 
Great War had increased the resentment 
of the coloured man at his position of 
inferiority, and had led him to believe 
that the moral basis of life was higher 
and nobler in the East than in the West. 

This had made new difficulties which 
could only be met if the white races 
gave up the attitude of colour superiority 
and realised the necessity of treating all 
coloured men in a spirit of equality. 

Prestige of Character Needed 

The Bishop of Chichester reminded 
the Congress that Jesus was an Asiatic ; 
and an Indian speaker, Mr. Shoran 
Singha, of the Foreign Department of 
the Y.M.C.A., drove the point hb'me by 
declaring that in some of the British 
Dominions today Christ would find the 
door of the Christian Church slammed 
in His face. We must get rid of the 
idea, he said, that God set the white 
man to rule the black races, and we must 
forget about the white man’s prestige. 
There must be a prestige of character 
and not a prestige of colour. 

Mr. Singha told this story. Once when 
a young Indian was visiting him they 
were in an English town after a football 
match and saw the usual scenes. “ Great 
Heaven ! ’’ said his friend, “ is this the 
race in whom God has placed the 
destinies of my country ? 


A ROMAN BOAT ON 
A WELSH LAKE 
Lake-Dwellers at Llangorse ? 

There has been discovered in Llan¬ 
gorse Pool, Breconshire, an ancient boat 
16 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 18 inches 
deep, in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. 

The stern ends in a sharp point and 
the prow in a block of solid wood, and 
is finished with a hook. The absence of 
rowlocks suggests that the vessel was 
either paddled or poled along. It was 
made by hollowing out a great oak tree, 
and may have been made by lake- 
dwellers in pre-Roman times. 

It is possible that the work of shaping 
the vessel' was helped by subjecting the 
wood to fire, and then cutting away the 
burned portions. 

On the right of the entrance to the 
British Museum can be seen the remains 
of one of these prehistoric boats, and 
though they could not have been very 
seaworthy, considerable journeys could 
have been taken in them on rivers and 
lakes where the water was compara¬ 
tively smooth. 

It will be of interest to see whether 
definite evidence of the presence of lake- 
dwellers at Llangorse is forthcoming, 
because remains of these structures are 
by no means as common in this country 
as in Switzerland. 


WEEK-END PROHIBITION 
Government Bill for 
Yugo-Slavia 

There is now in power in Yugo-Slavia 
a Government in which for the first 
time the Serbs have the help of their 
new fellow-subjects the Croatians, who 
at first demanded Home Rule. . 

It is interesting to find that one of the 
first measures this Government intro¬ 
duces is a Temperance Bill, for hitherto 
the manufacture and sale of liquor have 
been unregulated—except for three days 
of Prohibition at election time ! 

The proposal of the new Bill is that 
makers of alcoholic drinks must get a 
licence, and publish their balance-sheets, 
and ten per cent of the profits on the 
weaker drinks and twenty per cent on 
the stronger must be handed over to the 
National Society for Fighting Against 
Alcohol ! The sale of drink is also for¬ 
bidden between six on Saturday morn¬ 
ing and eight on Monday morning. 

A TOWN PACKS UP 
AND GOES 

. Out of the Way of the Oil 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gathered by 


W. 






In one day of war upon flies the 
people of Tokio killed over twenty 
millions of the pests. 

Leeds Public Libraries have issued 
fifty thousand fewer books this year 
than last. 

Italy and George Stephenson 

The Italian railwaymen have erected 
a memorial to George Stephenson at the 
station in Siena. 

Terrier’s Long Walk 

Taken out twenty miles by motor 
van, a terrier dog was lost in Wales, 
but found its way home. 

A Bird Takes a Taxi 

A Blackburn taxi-driver, on taking 
his vehicle to the garage, found a great 
crested grebe asleep on the cushions. 

Apples for Britain 

The Ontario Department of Agricul¬ 
ture is buying 25,000 barrels of apples 
for sale in Great Britain. 

A Cat Goes Home 

A cat taken from Huthwaite, in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, to Sutton-on-Trent re¬ 
turned to its old home three days later, 
having travelled thirty miles. • 

Wanted, a Safety Qlasa 

The London County Council is asking 
inventors to find a cheap kind of non- 
splintering glass. There is no safety 
glass at present entirely satisfactory. 

Late Post in Wet Weather 

Two postmen admitted to a magis¬ 
trate in London that they waited three- 
quarters of an hour to shelter from the 
rain while delivering letters. 

Vodka Queues 

The Bolshevik Government has allowed 
the free sale of vodka again in Russia, 
and great queues have been lining-up 
outside the shops in Moscow. 

A Dying Boy’s Thought 

One of the last thoughts of a boy 
killed by a horse and lorry at Rusholme 
the other day was to beg his father to 
clear the driver from blame. 

The Snorting Steam Tractor 

A protest has been made concerning 
the danger to people on buses arising 
from steam tractors, which often throw 
out hot sparks as big as grains of wheat. 

A Great Pity 

Some very old and beautiful chestnut 
trees in Deepdene Park, Dorking, are in 
danger of being cut down in order that a 
new road may be made. 

A Prophecy Come True 

In 1900 an American transport man 
predicted that in 1920 there would not 
be a horse bus in London; in 1925 
there is one, out for a holiday. 

The Way to Bourne 

On condition that other councillors 
will follow his example, a Bourne 
councillor has offered five pounds to 
buy trees to beautify the approaches to 
the town. 


Lavoye, the little American town 
which has been moving, has been packed 
up, carried away, and set down on a 
new site with complete success and with 
satisfaction to its inhabitants. 

The Government having decided that 
it should never have been built where 
it stood, as the ground was leased for 
drilling for oil, all the houses and Shops 
of a community of four thousand people 
were shifted six miles. 

Lavoye is in the Western State of 
Wyoming, and no doubt the old town 
was not very solidly built. All the 
same, it has been a tremendous achieve¬ 
ment to move it, and practically nothing 
has been left behind. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A Queen Anne miniature chest. £152 
A Jacobean dresser . . . . £131 
A Queen Anne chair . . . £110 
A Sheraton bureau cabinet . £9+ 

4 cent British Guiana stamp, 1S56 £70 

5 cent New Brunswick stamp, i860 £26 


Pitch In, Boys 

"Pitch in, boys, but be careful!!’ 
came a voice to a rescue party in a 
Welsh mine the other day. When the 
party got through the voice was silent 
for ever. 

News from the Southern Alps 

An avalanche on Mount Cook, New 
Zealand’s highest peak, 12,350 feet 
high, has swept away the first moun¬ 
taineering hut built on the Tasman 
Glacier, which covers 36 square miles. 

A Boy and His Change 

Mark Elsom, a newsboy, having 
received a half-crown in mistake for a 
penny, took the 2s. 5d. change to 
Lincoln Police Station, and the police 
were able to restore the money to its 
owner. The magistrates have given the 
boy a watch. 

A Home for a Hero 

Tom Lee, the Negro who gallantly 
saved the lives of 32 people in the 
disaster to the excursion steamer M. E. 
Norman, as described in the Children’s 
Pictorial last August, has been presented 
with a house costing nearly Tjiooo and 
been introduced to President Coolidge. 


CRISPIN’S DAY 

WHO REMEMBERS IT? 
The Crossed Swords on the Map 
“ WHY IS YPRES FAMOUS ? ” 

Who could say when the anniversary 
of St. Crispin falls ? The confession 
that we forget falsifies one of the most 
wonderful of all the patriotic speeches 
in Shakespeare, that stirring outburst 
by Henry the Fifth on the eve of 
the Battle of Agincourt: 

This day is called the feast of Crispian : 
: He that outlives this day, and comes safe 
home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is 
■ named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

This story shall the good man teach his 
son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world. 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band oj 
brothers. 

But we do forget. We are not like 
the migratory birds, born with a heri¬ 
tage of route-memories leading our 
minds back along the path by which 
History has travelled. Some, the least 
fortunate, never learn; others learn 
and forthwith cease to remember. 

They Who Will Never Forget 

Some children were born during the 
Great War who lived in cities of the war 
area throughout the conflict, who 
sheltered in cellars and bomb-proof 
shelters by day, coming into the open, 
if at all, only by night. They knew 
nothing of sunlight and peace till the 
last shot was fired. They will never 
forget that awful time. 

But, on the other hand, a generation 
of children is growing up who were 
little ones in safe places during the war, 
who are aware that a vast world con¬ 
flagration did rage, but who know little 
of its meaning, and still less of the 
place-names which to their elders are 
as memorable as Agincourt to Harry 
the King and his stout archers and 
men-at-arms. 

It was a charming schoolgirl of sixteen 
who asked the Editor the other day why 
Ypres was famous ! She was looking at 
a brick snatched from the ruins of the 
Cloth Hall by the Editor just as a shell 
fell across the way. For what does 
Ypres stand to us ? 

Hosts of Little Peterkins 

The rising generation is divided, then, 
into those who know from bitter ex¬ 
perience what the war meant and those 
who never knew nor ever will be able to 
understand its details. Hosts of little 
Peterkins are growing up about us to 
ask, “ What was it all about ? ” 

Well, it was ever thus, and so, per¬ 
haps, it should be. Men who fight in a 
battle can never forget, and they feel 
that posterity will ever share their 
memories. But posterity does not. 

If we study a map we find it thick 
with symbols—crossed swords. That is 
the emblem of war. Each such pair of 
crossed swords marks the site of a 
battle. Ypres has its cross-swords on 
the map for ever, and future children 
will inquire, “ What battle was fought 
there ? ” We marvel now that this 
could be so. So would Harry the Fifth 
have marvelled could he have imagined 
that we should forget St. Crispin and 
the great conflict which was waged by 
the King and his bowmen on that 
wondrous day in the Pas-de-Calais 510 
vears ago this week 
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THE CANDLE THAT 
HAS NOT GONE OUT 

Three Score Years 
and Ten 

AND FIVE SCORE YEARS 
AND THREE 

France has .been celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the intro¬ 
duction of the stearine candle. 

ft was in 1825 that the famous French 
chemist, Michel Eugene Chevreul, took 
out patents for the hard candle. 

' Chevreul, whose investigation of fats 
revolutionised the soap industry, started 
a great industry in glycerine, and im¬ 
proved the composition of paints and 
varnishes, was led to take up his prin¬ 
cipal study by a lucky accident. 

When he was x 7, he was appointed 
assistant in Vauquelin’s laboratory.. 
One. day a jar of grease, arrived, and 
Chevreul was told to analyse its contents. 
For some reason he omitted to do so, 
and the jar remained untouched and 
forgotten on a shelf for a whole year. 
On opening it after this long interval 
Chevreul was astonished to find that 
the grease had become crystallised. 
With this unsuspected phenomenon as 
a basis for experiment, the young 
chemist succeeded in isolating stearic 
acid, and this success made it possible 
to make candles hard. 

Chevreul has yet another title to re¬ 
membrance, He was a mail of extra¬ 
ordinary vitality. He resigned his pro¬ 
fessorship at 96, and lived seven years 
longer, dying in 1889 from the shock of 
his son’s death. His son had passed, 
the age of three-score years and ten, yet 
the shock of his death killed his father 
at five-score years and three. 

THREE YOUNG ARTISTS 
How They Set Up Shop for 
Themselves 

The other day (writes a C.N. reader) 
I was passing by the National .Gallery 
when my attention was attracted to 
three small and grimy boys standing 
on the pavement looking at strangers 
with an anxious expression. 

They had evidently set up for them¬ 
selves as pavement artists, for they 
had drawn in chalk a number of objects, 
one of. which was evidently meant to be 
a house, another a ship, another the face 
of some public notability whom it 
would have taken some ingenious guess¬ 
ing to recognise. 

On speaking to them I found that 
they all lived “ over the water,” that 
their ages were 13, 11, and 7, and that, 
although they were real London street 
-arabs, they all had Irish names, which 
may account for their enterprise. At all 
events, they were successful in obtain¬ 
ing a few coppers, which apparently 
recompensed them for their efforts, for 
they did not remain at the post the whole 
day,' but soon went across the water 
again, presumably to enjoy the profits 
of their undertaking.. 

THE OSTLER AND HIS 
HORSE 

A Tragedy of the Motor Age 

The advance of the motor has broken 
many old friendships between men and 
horses, and a specially tragic happening 
has just occurred in Pittsburgh. 

In the old days the teams of the great 
Heinz firm, all fine black horses, were 
famous throughout America, but the 
time came when they were gradually 
replaced by motor-tractors. Finally 
there were left in the stables only one 
horse and one dog, which were lovingly 
tended by an old. ostler who had spent 
liis life looking: after the teams. 

Not long ago ■ these,, too, had to be 
sent away, and it is reported that. the. 
poor' old ostler pined from that day, 
took to his bed. and did hot recover. 


A SMALL WAY OF 
MAKING MONEY 

Any Excuse for a New Stamp 

The news that the Government of 
Turkey has just made a new issue of a 
hundred million stamps of 19 different 
values alarmed stamp' dealers and col¬ 
lectors, until they were assured that 
Turkey actually needed the stamps for 
postal purposes, and was not merely 
creating' issues to tempt collectors to 
buy them. 

The South American Republics used 
to be very fond of playing this rather 
silly game. Today the worst offender is 
Portugal. That republic has suffered 
from a regular fever of stamp printing 
since the end of the war. 

The flights of Portuguese aviators, 
the birthday celebrations of national 
poets, commemorations of. the sailors, 
soldiers, administrators, and artists of 
Portugal’s greater days, the exploits of 
Portuguese troops on the Western 
Front—all these subjects have been 
made excuses for printing quite un¬ 
necessary stamps, partly ' as a sop to 
national pride, and partly, we fear, to 
attract the purses of collectors. But, 
of course, the one way to destroy the 
value of 'such, tilings is to make them 
common, and it is to be hoped the 
printing' craze will now cease. 


CANADA’S OLDEST 
BUSINESS 

An Old Company’s New Lease 
of Life 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, .the 
oldest company in Canada, and one of 
■ the oldest in the world, has taken on a 
new lease of life. 

It was chartered in 1670 as the Com¬ 
pany of Gentlemen’Adventurers Trading 
into Hudson Bay, and very valuable 
land grants in Canada were made over 
to it. ■ Since then it has more or less 
drifted with the tide. 

The Company has become cnonnously 
wealthy through its land, fur-trading, and 
store operations, and now an energetic 
campaign has been started to bring it to 
the forefront of. the merchandising com¬ 
panies of the world. It. is rebuilding its 
Winnipeg store at a cost of a million 
pounds, a new structure is being- put up 
at Regina, and beautiful shops have just 
been opened at Vancouver and Calgary. 

It is a good omen for Canada that an 
ancient firm like this should march so 
confidently forward. 

HURRYING UP THE 
PLANTS 

Effect of Artificial Light 

The Boyce-Tliompson Plant Institute 
of New York has just announced the 
result of its investigation into the 
possibility of speeding up the growth of 
plants by artificial light. 

It appears that plants can be divided 
into three classes : Plants which need 
rest in the dark when the Sun is not up ; 
plants which can stand a little extra 
light and benefit by it; and plants which 
thrive on light for 24 hours a day. 

Many flowers could not stand the 
artificial light at all. Tomatoes did well 
up to 17 hours of light a day, but 
shrivelled up with more ; while barley, 
lettuce, and radishes did wonderfully 
well on 24 hours a day. 

GREAT LOG RACE 
Ten Million Feet of Lumber 

There was a strange race down the 
Pacific coast of America not long ago, 
from a lumbering port in Oregon to San 
Diego,' California. 

It was between two great rafts of logs 
nine hundred feet long, each containing 
about five million feet of timber. Great 
chains held the rafts together, and the 
race was completed in fifteen days, one tug 
finishing ten hours ahead of its rival. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Have the Royal Welch Fusiliers a Goat 
fora Regimental Pet? 

Yes ; and when the regiment marches the 
goat marches with them. 

Why is the Red Growth on a Cock’s Head 
Called a Comb? I; ' 

Because of the supposed resemblance of 
its serrated edge to the teeth of a comb. 

What was the Star of Bethlehem ? 

No one can say definitely, but possibly a 
new or temporary star which blazed out 
and faded, only to brighten again. 

Are Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Armenia in 
Europe or Asia? 

Tn Asia. They lie south of the Caucasus 
Mountains, which form the southern boun¬ 
dary of F.urope. 

Do Tadpoles Ever Eat One Another? 

Yes; as their limbs begin to appear they 
are cannibals. Anumber were kept in a glass 
globe of water,, and ate one another till only 
one was left which had fed on all its brothers. 

What is a Spade Guinea? 

■ A guinea coined by George the Third-in 
the period 1787 to. 1799, so called because 
the shield of arms had the shape of a spade 
of playing cards. 

What Does Wark Mean in Place-Names 
Like Newark and Southwark ? 

Wark is the old word were meaning a 
work, and later a fortification. So Newark 
means the New Work, or fort. 

What is the Hazel-Hen ? 

This is a name sometimes given to the 
hazel-grouse, or European ruffed grouse, 
known to science as Bonasa betulina. It 
frequents thickets of hazel. 

What Causes the Bang When a Gun is 
Fired? 

The sudden expansion of gases when a 
gun is fired sets up violent rvaves in the 
atmosphere,and these striking on the drums' 
of our ears give the • sensation ! which we 
know as hearing the bang of the explosion. 

What is the Origin of the Word Tip? 

Tip, a point or extremity, is probably a 
form of top; tip, a present, is from an. 
earlier, verb tip, meaning to.hand over, and 
that is a slang word ; tip, to upset or tilt, is 
from tap, to touch lightly. 

W'nat Weather Do the Various Winds 
Bring Us ? 

A south-west wind often brings rain, 
though it is sometimes extraordinarily fine 
with this wind. Easterly and north-easterly 
winds bring us our most persistent rains, 
but even with these winds it is oftcn.fine. 

Who Were Darby and Joan ? 

A loving and virtuous old couple referred 
to in a ballad by Henry Woodfall, the 
printer of the Letters of Junius. They were 
real characters. John Darby, who died in 
1730, was a stationer of the City of London, 
to -whom Woodfall had been apprenticed, 
and Joan- was his wife. 

Why is Yawning Infectious? 

When from any cause such as illness, 
tiredness, or boredom, our breathing has 
fallen below what is needed we yawn, the 
yawning being the taking of deep breaths. 
This breathing, being the most urgent need 
of life, becomes infectious by the power of 
suggestion, just as fear or laughter becomes so. 
What is the Origin ofthe Smoking Habit? 

Its origin is lost in the dimness of the 
distant past. Tobacco was smoked in the 
new Stone Age by the mound-builders of 
the Upper Ohio in connection with funeral 
rites. Herodotus states that, the Scythians 
purified themselves after funerals by in¬ 
haling the fumes of burning hemp. Tobacco 
smoking grew rapidly after its introduction 
into Europe from America by the Spaniards. 

What Stages Does the Water Boatman 
Beetle Pass Through ? 

It passes through the three stages of larva, 
pupa, and perfect insect, spending all stages 
in the water. All three stages are remarkably 
alike in appearance, but the larva lias no 
wings, and in the pupa they are imperfectly 
developed. The eggs are found in spring on 
the. leaves of water plants, and the larvae 
arc hatched in April and May. 

How Does the Milk Get Inside the’ 
Coconut? 

The watery part of the' liquid inside a 
coconut is drawn up by means of the roots 
from the swampy land in which the tree 
grows. But it is more than' water; it 
contains the matter which is deposited 
round the inside of the shell and is. the 
part we eat. An interesting essay. on.. The 
Milk in the Coconut will be found in a 
volume of essays entitled Falling in Love, 
by Grant Allen. No doulit’ this could be 
seen at a library. ' ' ■ " : • 


JUPITER AND VENUS 

PLANETS APPEAR TO 
PASS IN THE SKY 

A Moon 500 Million Miles Away 

WORLDS APPROACHING 
AND RECEDING 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The beautiful planetary orbs of 
Jupiter and Venus are now a prominent 
feature of the south-west sky. 

In the early evening, between 5 and 
6 p.m., they may be seen like two 
celestial lamps above the horizon, lovely 
in the lingering twilight, Jupiter to the 
left of Venus .and much higher in the 
sky, although Venus is far the brighter 
of the two. 

Next week Venus sets a little before 
6.30 p.m., Jupiter remaining nearly two 
hours longer above the horizon ; but 
during the next three weeks observers 
may see these two far-off worlds grad¬ 
ually approaching one another (that is, 
as seen from our point of view in space) 
until, on November 26, Venus will 
pass below Jupiter, and will then be 
in what is astronomically known as 
conjunction. At present, the two are 
about 35 times the Moon’s width apart. 

Actually they are " getting farther 
apart, and while Venus is approaching 
us at a great rate, getting three miles 



Venus and Jupiter, Venus and Jupiter 
on November 1 on November 26 


at the rate of about iS miles every 
second ; consequently Venus is getting 
brighter arid larger, whereas Jupiter is 
appearing smaller and fainter. 

Just now Venus is about 80 million 
miles away, 13 million miles nearer than 
the Sun, but Jupiter is nearly goo 
million miles away. 

By November 26, when they appear 
to pass, each other, Venus will be barely 
50 million miles off, whereas Jupiter 
will then be 540 million. The effect of 
this change of distance and position on 
. their relative sizes and appearance as seen 
from our world is shown in the picture. 

At present our Earth appears as a 
glorious star in the sky of Venus, an 
orb almost twice as bright as Venus 
appears to us. For though qur world 
is a sphere but little larger than Venus, 
having a mean diameter of 7917 miles 
compared with the 7700 miles of Venus, 
we are now seeing but little more than 
half of Venus lit up by the Sun, whereas 
our world appears almost entirely lit up 
as seen from Venus, most of our sunlit 
hemisphere being turned toward her. 

Jupiter’s fourth satellite .Callisto may 
be seen with good glasses, if it is line 
and clear, on the evenings of Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday next. It will be 
found to the left of Jupiter, abouLa third 
of the Moon’s apparent width away from 
the planet arid Somewhat higher. 

Room for Two British Empires 

It should “ be looked for before 7 
o’clock; afterwards Jupiter gets too 
low in the sky and, moreover, the Moon’s 
light rising in the east will interfere 
with Callisto’s visibility. 

To S2e a moon 500 million miles away 
will"have a fascination for many of us. 
But the glasses will need to have lenses 
between 11 and 2 inches in diameter, 
and be steadied against some support ; 
then Callisto will appear as a tiny point 
of light, though actually it is a great- 
globe 3150 miles in diameter—half as 
wide again as our Moon, and with a 
surface of about 33 million,square miles, 
or about one-sixth of that of our Earth. 
There would, therefore, be room enough 
for more than two British Empires on that 
tiny point of light, Callistoi G. F, i\I. 

Other Worlds, In the' evening Jupiter and 
Venus south-west, Uranus south. In the 
nurnine, Mars in the south-east. 
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BIG SCHOOL CALLING 

Garry Sees it Through ® By Gunby Hadath 


What Has Happened Before 

Feddon, a shy, nervous boy and 
a comparative newcomer at East- 
borough School, gets into, trouble 
by refusing to respond when called 
upon to speak at the Debating Society. 

Meanwhile, Garry, an ambitious 
boy of fine character, learns from' 
one of the masters, nicknamed The 
Maypole, that his father has lost his 
money and cannot afford to keep 
him at school. 

While Snipple is writing the story 
ot the debate in his famous diary, 
the door opens and an excited 
crowd bursts in. 

CHAPTER 7 . 

Six of the Best 

he prisoner whom Tadworth 
svas dragging was Feddon. 

He was not exhibiting any such 
symptoms of terror as he had shown 
when commanded to get up and 
speak in public ; his air was one of 
passive aversion. 

Behind Soppy Tadworth came 
Lubbock, very small-featured, with 
sharp, sloe-black eyes which he 
darted about like a sparrow. On 
his heels slouched Nightingale, a 
languid person, who was carrying a 
cricket stump. They were followed 
by nine others in Indian file. 

" Clear out,-all of you ! ” Soppy 
roared to the room. 

Faster than minnow darting 
away from a pike, Snipple fled with 
his diary hugged to his breast. For 
these incomers were the very twelve 
of whom he had been writing. Each 
was a person of some distinction in 
j unior games, and, happening • to 
find themselves in the same dor¬ 
mitory, the idea had come to form 
themselves into a club, with a 
motto, " United we stand ; divided 
we fall,”, and a name The Conclave, 
which fitted them very well. For as 
Garry had said, with a laugh, when 
they pressed him to join them, “ he 
didn’t see what they did except 
jaw to each other.” 

He wasn’t quite right, for they 
did more than “ jaw to each other.” 
They put their impositions, for 
instance, into a common, stockpot, 
adroitly exploiting one standard¬ 
ised form of handwriting, which, 
when the twelve of them sat down 
to scribble together, made short 
work of the imposition given to one. 
They invented devices for assisting 
one another in class; so that if 
Tadworth, say, were hard put for a 
date, up would go Lubbock’s hand 
to divert attention until Nightin¬ 
gale could signal the needed par¬ 
ticular. And out of class they made 
no’ bones about their intention of 
lording it over the other juniors in 
the School House. 

Such were the worthies who now 
hauled Feddon to judgment. 

The few others who had been in 
the room when they entered left 
the hapless Feddon alone with his 
captors. 

Shut the door ! ” Tadworth bel¬ 
lowed next. ■ 

“ Aye, aye,sir!” laughed Lubbock. 

Then they set Feddon in their 
midst and, with Soppy as spokes¬ 
man, they' demanded, what he- 
meant by shoving himself into their 
dormitory ? 

He faced them in a quiet and 
puzzled manner, looking from one 
to the other as though at a loss to 
understand why they had made 
such a fuss about it. But his fair 
face flushed when Nightingale lifted 
the cricket stump and brought the 
end of it down with a jab on his 
toes. He drew his feet away; and 
Soppy laughed boisterously. 

“ Oh, we’ll make you dance,” he 
jeered, “ before you are through.” 

“ One minute,” Lubbock broke in, 
darting his eyes about. “ He hasn’t 
been properly judged yet.” He 
swung Feddon round. “ Now,” he 
cried, “why didn't you tell Mother 
Limejuice that you didn’t want to 
be put in our dorm. ? ” 

“ Why didn’t I tell Miss Arnold ? 
Why should I ? " said»Feddon. 

" Why shouldn't you ? . You 
ought to know jolly well that we 


don’t allow anyone in it outside 
The Conclave 1 " 

“ But Snipple’s in it, and he 
isn’t in your old conclave.” 

“ We keep him to fag for us,” 
Lubbock answered disdainfully. 
" But. we don’t stand for you, 
Feddon. What good are you ? ” 

“ Shall we lend him six of the 
best to go on with ? ” 

This inquiry came from one of 
the others, while dragging a chair 
into place for the execution. But 
Nightingale, who had been languidly 
watching their victim, intervened 
with another and milder suggestion. 

“ I vote," he exclaimed, “ that 
we only hand him three if he gives 
us his promise to go to Mother 
Limejuice and persuade her to 
shift him.” 

When the chair had been brought 
into place, Feddon’s nostrils had 
quivered as a thoroughbred colt’s 
will quiver at touch of the spur. 
His slim form seemed to be shrink¬ 
ing while Nightingale spoke, but 
when the latter finished, and Soppy 
growled his assent, he took a step 
forward and, advancing close to 
Soppy : 

“ I’m hanged if I’ll go to the 
Matron ! " he cried, very pale. 

“ You won’t’ go ? ” 

" No,” said Feddon, in quieter 
tones ; ” I’m hanged if I’ll go ! " 

Soppy gave him a sudden push 
into Lubbock. Lubbock pushed him 
into Nightingale. Nightingale 
pushed him on to the next, in the 
circle. So from one to the other 
they buffeted him and thrust him 
until, dazed and dizzy, he reeled 
and fell to the floor. 

" Now will you go ? " they de¬ 
manded, picking him up. 

He fought for his breath. 

“ No, I won’t! ” he muttered. 

“ You know what you’re going 
to get if'yovi don’t ? ” Soppy roared. 

Feddon, whose frail chest was 
heaving, eyed them defiantly. 

" You're going to have six now— 
bring that stump along. Lubbock ! 
—and every night of your life you’re 
going to be jolly sorry that you ever 
•poked your nose in the West.” 

“ I didn’t want to be in your 
beastly dormitory ! ” 

“ Oh, beastly ! ” snorted Soppy. 
" Is that what you call it ? It’s the 
finest dorm, in the School House. 
You’ll have two more for that.” 

“ That’s eight! ” drawled Night¬ 
ingale. “Shove him over the 
chair.” 

They seized him and, though he 
resisted as well as he could, they 
soon had.him firmly fixed, and the 
stump rose and fell. He uttered no 
cry, but struggled half-round to 
break free; and as they were 
forcing him into position again, the 
door was opened and a newcomer 
entered the room. 

Soppy Tadworth looked up. 

“ Halloa, Garry ! ” he exclaimed 
boisterously. 

Garry, who appeared to be deep 
in thought, raised his head at 
Soppy’s hail and gave them a 
glance. Then, crossing the room 
to his locker, he took out a book, 
and had turned to the door again 
when he stopped abruptly and let 
his gaze run inquiringly over the 
group. \ 

“Halloa! What’s up?” he 
asked, in a careless tone. 

“ A judgment,” lisped Nightin¬ 
gale. 

“ Oh,” said Garry, and was 
leaving them to it when he caught 
the prisoner’s face turned toward 
himself, and something in its 
expression held him fast. 

“ What’s the judgment about ? ” 
he said, in a queer tone. 

' CHAPTER. 8 

Why Interfere ? 

oppv Tad worth’s first reply was 
a laugh, and then he added: 

" That’s our business, isn’t it, 
Garry ? ” 

Lubbock, swinging the cricket 
stump to and fro, -caught Feddon 
with his other hand by the neck. 


But Garry, who had not taken his 
eyes off their prisoner, pushed 
through the midst of them and 
halted, beside him. . 

. “..Well,” he rejoined, “ I didn’t 
say it was my business^ I only- 
asked you what the judgment was 
about ? ” 

“ What’s that to do with you ? 
You’re not one of The Conclave.” 

" No,” said Garry, “ no.” And 
he shrugged his shoulders. “ But 
I didn’t know The Conclave was 
running our day-room." 

“ It's running the West dormi¬ 
tory ! " Nightingale drawled. 

“ Oh, is it ? ” said Garry, smiling. 
“ Well, it’s welcome to that.” 

And as he uttered this, he threw 
Feddon a look which signalled : 

“ Now’s your chance ! Break 
away from them, man ! ” 

With a wriggle, Feddon slipped 
out of Lubbock’s grasp, and Garry- 
stepped in front of him very 
swiftly. 

" Now,” he insisted, " what’s 
the judgment about ? ” 

Fixing him with a gaze which 
became a glare, Soppy cried 
fiercely : ” I’ve told you it isn’t 

your business ! ” . 

“ And I,” rejoined Garry, without 
any trace of excitement, “ have 
suggested that you people don’t 
run this day-room.” 

Whereupon he caused Feddon to 
catch his breath in amazement by 
giving him a slowand assuring wink. 

“ Therefore,” he added, “ until 
you do boss our day-room, you 
don’t go staggering about smiting 
fellows with cricket stumps.” 

“ You’d better clear out 1 " 
growled several of them at once. 

“ And "why ? " Garry smiled. 
“ This isn’t your precious old dorm.” 

“If you; don't fizz off, we’ll 
make you ; that’s all I ” shouted 
Tadworth. '' ; ~ 

Out thrust Garry's pugnacious 
chin. He was altered amazingly'. 
His unruly' hair seemed to bristle, 
and, oddly enough, his freckles 
became more apparent, as they' 
always did when he was bracing 
himself to an effort. 

Just as he looked now he had 
looked at the sports last April 
when, after - winning the junior 
half-mile and hurdles, he had run 
himself out to his very last ounce 
in the mile and beaten Tadworth, 
the favourite, right on the tape. 
Just as he looked now he would 
sometimes look at his work, after 
some passage in Livy had beaten 
him to make sense of, and he was 
going at it once more for the fifth 
or sixth time, clenching his teeth 
to worry' it like a terrier. 

And that is what he resembled 
this very moment as he faced them 
—the, whole twelve of them—with 
his chin out. 

This startling change in Garry 
astonished Feddon most. He stared, 
and his eyes were filled with a 
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quickened expression, even as 
though a light had been suddenly' 
turned up behind them. The timid 
lifelessness faded out of .his face. 
He neither spoke nor moved, but 
stood very still, -with that curious 
quickened expression devouring his 
champion. 

In such a low voice that it was 
almost under his breath, Garry 
said slowly : ” Which of you will 

throw me out ? ” 

Soppy Tadworth hesitated, shift¬ 
ing a little from foot to foot, then 
straddled his legs and dropped his 
hands into his pockets. 

“ Look here, old fellow,” he 
muttered, “ we don’t want a row. 
But Feddon’s got to go through it.” 

"And," Nightingale added, drawl¬ 
ing, “ we are twelve to one, Garry.” 

“ Yes,” said Garry, with a nod ; 
" that’s about your style.” 

“ Drop your preaching ! You’re 
not in Big School y'et.” - 

He winced. They marked the 
wince, but misunderstood its mean¬ 
ing. They saw their retort had 
stung him, but little they dreamed 
how sharply indeed it had stung, 
and why it had stung so. They 
didn’t know that his world had 
crashed but a few 'days ago, and 
that their words had plucked his 
mind from a moment’s forgetfulness 
and hurled it back into its pit of 
dejection. 

“ Not in Big School yet ! ” No, 
nor ever would be. Oh, what did 
The Conclave’s behaviour matter 
to him ? What was the good of 
setting them all against him ? 
Feddon must fight his own battles. 
Why interfere ? 

Why had he lost his temper 
with this crowd so suddenly ? 
He had never had any quarrel with 
any one of them. He and Soppy 
played together behind the scrum ; 
he and Nightingale had made scores 
together at cricket; he had found 
that kingfisher’s nest at Water’s 
End with old Lubbock ! But what 
had he got to do with this strange 
creature, Feddon ? Nothing what¬ 
ever. The fellow was nothing to him. 

Yes, Feddon must keep his own 
end up. Why interfere ? 

Across these thoughts splashed 
Tadworth’s voice, genial at last, 
and strangely, as it happened, 
echoing their drift. 

“ Look here, old sportsman, be 
sensible,” Tadworth was urging 
him, as he laid a hand on his arm 
in a friendly fashion. “ We’re 
bound to discipline this sneaking 
ass for his good. But it hasn’t 
anything to do with you, has it, 
old man ? ” 

“ No,” Garry owned, with a 
mumble. " No, I suppose not.” 

They pressed round him plea¬ 
santly, with an affable eagerness. 

“ Garry," smiled Lubbock, " The 
Conclave has no barge with you.” 

“ Not much,” assented the others. 
“ We back you up, Garry.” 

" We’re only too keen to elect 
you a member, old man,” went on 
Lubbock, darting his glance around 
the assembly. 

“ Rath-er ! ” drawled Nightin¬ 
gale, for once almost emphatic. 

“ Hands up in favour that we 
elect Garry a member ! ” 

Up went twenty-four hands. 

“ Good old Garry 1 ” cried one 
of them. 

But Garry shook his head. 

“ Oh, I don’t’know,” he faltered. 
“ It’s jolly decent of yon, but I 
don’t know. I’m not in your dorm, 
to begin with-” 

” Tosh ! That doesn’t matter. 
We’ve room for one more in the 
■club, Garry.” 

Soppy Tadworth interposed. 

“ That’s all right,” he said. 
“ But aren’t we getting a bit away 
from the business ? We haven’t 
finished the execution yet. I vote, 
you men, that we finish the execut ion 
first and-” 

“ Then elect old Garry with 
musical honours ? ” 

” Agreed ! ” cried Lubbock, and 
brandished the stump again. 

And then Garry looked up and 
caught Feddon’s eyes still devouring 
him. Their expression had altered. 

They were not beseeching—they 
never had been beseeching him— 
but they were growing dull again ; 
the light had gone out. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Who Was He?. 

A Great Biographer 

■“The son of a Scottish lord and 
*■ j udge, who was a strong sup¬ 
porter of tlie Hanoverian mon¬ 
archy, used as a child to profess 
himself a Jacobite, and in his 
prayers regularly prayed for 
King James till an uncle one day 
gave him a shilling to pray for 
King George. 

As a young man he went to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Uni¬ 
versities, after having been a 
scholar at two Edinburgh schools, 
and studied law, but he seems to 
have a great desire to be an 
author, and at 18 was contribut¬ 
ing articles to magazines. 

Then he thought he would 
like to be a priest, but his parents 
being strongly opposed to the 
idea, he agreed to give it. up on 
condition that he was allowed to 
go into the arm}'. His father took 
him to the Duke of Argyll, as 
having influence to obtain an 
officer’s commission, but the 
duke merely said, “ I like your 
son ; that boy must not be shot 
at for tliree-and-sixpence a day.” 

He stayed in London for a 
time, and then went back to 
Edinburgh-and to the study of 
the law. This was not to his 
liking ; for lie preferred a gay, 
social life, but he managed to 
make congenial friends in Scot¬ 
land ; and being very conceited’, 
thought himself an exceedingly 
gay dog, and wrote, " there is no 
better fellow alive.” 

Having persuaded his father 
to allow' him to return to London, 
he made the acquaintance of a 
very distinguished literary char¬ 
acter, who seems to have been 
touched by his obvious admir¬ 
ation, and became his life-long 
friend.. Later he wrote the Life of 
this scholar, which has become 
a great classic, and is the best 
biography of its kind in the 
English or any other language. 

Alter a journey in various 
European countries he returned, 
and became a Scottish advocate. 
Then he married; and he was 
later called to the English Bar. 
The death of his father left him 
comfortably off, and he had 
ambitions of a political career, 
but nothing came of the hope, 
and when his wife died he be¬ 
came more or less intemperate in 
his habits, and seems to have got 
into money difficulties. 

It is curious that this man, 
vain, yet a faithful friend, con¬ 
ceited, yet with considerable 
literary ability, should have .had 
ambitions to shine in the Church, 
the army, and Parliament, and 
yet to none of them could gain 
an entrance, and that he should 
be remembered by the chatty 
biography of a friend, who himself 
would be little 
known to the 
mass of Eng¬ 
lishmen but for 
the biography. 
It has made 
both of them, 
the master 
and the dis- 
ciple, live for 
ever in English literature. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

A man who was cutting up an 
enormous pile of wood with 
a very blunt saw was asked: “ Why 
don’t you sharpen that saw ? ” 

The man replied irritably: “ I 
have quite enough work to cut up 
this wood without stopping to 
.sharpen a saw.” 

q a 0 

The Food Question 

Said a whale to Iris conies, the 
seals,' . . ' 

“Wh‘at : a difficult problem are 
meals! 

Winkles served up for tea 
(In their shells) disagree, 

And I’m getting quite sick of 
stewed eels I ” 

0 0 0 

A Missing Letter Rhyme 

These dashes represent letters that 
have been dropped. Can you 
find out what the rhyme is ? 
J-c-a-d-i-i-e-t-p-h-h-1- 
T-f-t-h-p-i-o-w-t-r 
J-c-f-I-d-w-a-d-r-k-h-s-r-w- 
A-d-i-l-a-e-u-b-i-g-f-e- 

Solution next week 

0 □ 0 

WHY are watches like grass¬ 
hoppers ? ~ 1 

Because they move by springs. 

0 0 0 

The Man in a Tub 

Diogenes, who lived in a tub, 
had no furniture but a bowl. 
One day he saw a child drink in 
the hollow of his hand. 

“ He is teaching me that I have 
too much furniture,” said the 
philosopher as he broke his bowl. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Pottinger ? 

The old name for an apothecary 
or chemist, was potigar, and 
a man who practised this art would 
be known as John or Thomas the 
Potigar. Then he would be called 
for short John Potigar, and the 
description became a surname, 
being changed in its spelling as time 
went on until we have it today as 
Pottinger. 

0 0 0 
A Fishy Problem 

“ Do the big fishes eat sardines ? ” 
asked a small boy of his father. 
■ “ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Then,” said the little boy, 
“ how do they get them out of the 
tins ? ” 


0 0 0 
Contradictory Proverbs 




0 .0 -0 
Why is a telescope like time? 

Because it brings distant 
things near. 


A Timely Question 

A wealthy lady bought a gold 
and diamond ring that held a 
tiny watch. When a friend noticed 
it, he said: 

“ I suppose you don’t find that 
time hangs heavily on your hands ? ” 

0 0 0 
Dropping the Pen 



The Penguin remarked with a 
giggle, 

“Out of using my pen 1 must 
wriggle,. 

For. you see how my letters begin. 
Writing always appears to distress 
me, 

So in future when persons address 
me 

They had better just call me a 
guilt 1 ” 

0 0 0 
The Peasant and the Call 

A great lord riding along a 
high-road met a peasant who 
was so busy holding a calf he 
was leading with both his hands 
that he let His Excellency pass 
without saluting him. 

“ How dare you, young man, pass 
me without lifting your hat ? ” 
“My lord, I will take it off at 
once if you will be good enough to' 

dismount and hold my calf.” 

0 0 0 

Why does time fly ? 

Because so many people arc 
trying to kill it. 

0 0 0 

Changed Initials 

Well known to all as a covering 
for the head, 

Change my initial, a doze I mean 
instead. 

Once more, and an opening you will 
see. 

Exchange again, I’m found inside 
a tree. 

Once more, I mean then to befall. 
Again, Pm used by travellers, one 
and all. 

Again, in this my mother often 
nursed me. 

Exchange again, and this my food 
would be. 

Again, arid a sharp blow you’ve 
spelt 

Once more, and a blow that- is 
hardly seen or felt. 

Solution next wed: 

0 0 0 
Would the Play Pay ? 

A dramatic writer, explaining his 
play, said: 

“ The scene is laid in Cappadocia, 
and we must transport ourselves to 
that country and enter into the 
spirit of the nation.” 

“ But are you sure,” said some¬ 
body, “ that'tlie play will pay for 
the journey ? ” 

0 0 0 

W«at is it that has teeth but 
never eats ? A comb. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Puzzle Word. Mist-rust 
What Ami? Diction an/ 


12 


Jacko Gets Caught 

Y~\ne day Adolphus advised Jacko to pay a visit to the watch- 
maker’s. 

“ They’ve got so many watches they don’t know.what to do 
with them,” he said. “ In fact, they’re paying people to take 
them away.” , 

Of course, Jacko was off like a shot.. And when he got to the 
shop, sure enough there was a notice in the window, saying: 
Watches to be cleared. Five shillings each. 

Jacko want inside. " I’ll have one,” he said. 

But when the man had done the watch up in a parcel, he held 
out his hand, and asked for five shillings. 

Jacko nearly fell over. After what Adolphus had said, he 
quite thought that the notice meant that the watchmaker 
would pay him five shillings to take a watch away ! 

But when he tried to explain the watchmaker fairly doubled 
up with laughter. “ He, he ! That’s good ! ” he gasped. 
" I’ll tell my mate that, I will! ” 

Jacko was very offended. He left the watch on the counter 
and stalked out of the shop. And when he got home he fairly 
went for Adolphus. 

But Adolphus only laughed till the tears rolled down his face. 

“ My hat! You’re greener than I thought! ” he said. And 
he rushed off to tell Mrs. Jacko. 



But Mrs. Jacko said she had no patience with silly practical 
jokes, and that Adolphus ought to be ashamed of himself. She 
gave Jacko half-a-crown, and told him to go and buy himself 
some chocolates. And after that Adolphus looked rather small. 

Jacko soon forgot all about the watch when he had a pound 
of chocolates in his pocket. He even gave some to Adolphus, 
who gobbled them up as if he hadn’t had anything to eat for a 
fortnight. In fact, it looked as if he would eat the whole lot if 
Jacko wasn’t careful. 

But Jacko was careful. He put the rest of the chocolates in a 
safe place, and then hid the empty box in his bedroom, where he 
knew Adolphus would be sure to look for it. 

Sure enough, about nine o’clock that evening Adolphus got 
up and said he was going to bed. 

Jacko grinned away in the corner. He knew perfectly well 
that Adolphus had gone to bed early so as to have time to look 
for the chocolates. 

And he was quite right. As soon as he got upstairs Adolphus 
crept into Jacko’s bedroom. 

At last lie found the box where Jacko had hidden it, and 
opened it with greedy fingers. 

But there wasn’t a single chocolate in the box—only a notice 
in Jacko’s writing saying: Great Clearance Sale. Chocolates 
all sold out. Shop early 1 


Ici on Parle Fran^ais 
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Une huitre La mule Le janibon 
Donnez-moi une douzaine d’huitres 
La mule ports des fardeaux lourds 
Coupez-moi une tranche de jarnbon 

s 

n 

n 


Le gobelet Le masque La calandre 
II n’y a rien dans moil gobelet 
II me fait peur avec son masque 
La calandre sert a secher le linge 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in ycur 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 

town births deaths 



1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

London . 

.6234. 

.6523. 

•3459. 

.3200 

Glasgow . 

.1839- 

.1917. 

. 973- 

. 956 

Birminghaml 417 . 

.1375. 

.. 736. 

. 647 

Belfast 

. 820 . 

. 790. 

. 339. 

• 365 

Edinburgh 

. 605. 

. 652. 

. 401. 

• 433 

Hull .. . 

. 435. 

. 470. 

. 290 . 

. 10S 

Cardiff 

. 360 . 

. 380 . 

. 196. 

. 165 

Plymouth 

. 302. 

. 296 . 

. 150. 

. 1 S 2 

Brighton . 

. 183. 

. 183. 

. 119. 

. 105 

Norwich . 

. ICS. 

. 175. 

. 91- 

■ 89 

Blackpool 

. 94. 

. 99. 

. 78. 

. 66 

Chester 

.. 50. 

. 79. 

. 28 

. 29 


The four weeks are up to Oct. 3, 1925 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Balloon 

Chrieks of excitement came 
^ from the garden where 
the twins, Meg and Max, were 
playing. 

Mother looked lip from her 
sewing and smiled.' 

" Noisy little things,” she 
thought, and then : “ Mother, 
Mother!” she heard. “Oh, 
come quickly, do 1 ” 

She laid down her work and 
went into the garden. 

" Look, look ! ” the children 
cried, “ there’s a little balloon 
falling out of the sky, and it’s 
coming down into our field 1 ” 

They raced away out of the 
garden, and their mother fol¬ 
lowed, and was just in time to 
see them dash into the long 
grass and catch hold of a yellow 
balloon which drifted slowly 
down. 

Mother stepped through the 
tall grasses ' and found them 
bending excitedly over a label 
which was tied to the balloon. 
They were spelling out the 
letters, but' making little sense 
of it all, when she came up. 

“ Oh, Mummy, what does it 
say ? ” they cried. 

She took it from them, and in 
a moment answered: 

“ Oh, this is rather fun 1 It 
has been sent off at a big fete, 
to make money for a hospital. 
It has the name of someone on 
it, and we are asked to send it 
back to the people who got up 
the fete.” 

" Oh! and then what hap¬ 
pens ? ” 

" It says that a prize will, be 
given to the one who sends the 
label back from the farthest 
away place.” 

“ Oh, Mummy, and could \vc, 
perhaps, have found the very 
one that’s gone the farthest ? ” 



At that moment Daddy came 
home. There were more shrieks 
and a great deal of chattering, 
and at the end he said: “ Come 
on, then ; let’s send it off.” 

And away they went. They 
soon had the label cut off and 
posted back. 

They gave the letter a kiss for 
luck. And, after all, it was 
the balloon that had floated the 
farthest, for a few days later 
they received a beautiful little 
camera, the first prize in the 
balloon competition. 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encydopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

October 31, 1925 I 1 Every Thursday, 2 d. 


The' C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
'for 11 s. a year. . My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


MOTOR-CAR STARTS AN AEROPLANE • PLAYING GOLF ON A MOUNTAIN PEAK 


The One-Way Traffic Scheme—These directional arrows painted on the roadway in Kingsway, 
London, are to guide the traffic into Aldwych under the new one-way traffic regulations 


A Prime Minister’s Quiet Hour—Here is the Premier of Denmark, M.Stauning, enjoying awalk 
with his little son in his beautiful garden in Copenhagen, where he is a very popr*-r personago 


SOMETHING THE WORLD WILL TALK OF-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Pres3 (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
r nd for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents : Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd. ; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch ; South Africa. Central News Agency. 


Sunk in Dock—A fire occurred recently in the motor-ship Pizarro in the Brocklebank 
Dock at Liverpool, and firemen fought the flames all night in order that they should not reach 
other vessels. Finally the ship sank, and her hull is seen here just showing above the water 


The Motor-Car Helps the Aeroplane—In this picture we see the ingenious method used at 
Croydon aerodrome to start an aeroplane’s propeller. An ordinary 'motor-car does the* 
work, a contrivance worked by the engine giving the propeller the necessary Initial swing 


Golf on a Mountain Top—Here is an American golfer 
driving from the top of Pinnacle Peak, in Rainier National 
Park, Washington State. His ball travelled nearly 2000 feet 


Horse and Rider Well Over—This horse and his mistress made 
a fine jump over a hedge in a competition at a recent horse-show 
in Surrey. Neither appeared to think such a jump difficult 


Three Little Maids from the East—In this picture we see 
the three granddaughters of the Begum of Bhopal, who has 
been visiting London. They are wearing Scottish costums 























